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THE ADVANTAGE OF PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY 


TO THE 


STUDENT AND CRITIC OF ART. 





BY PROF. D. T. ANSTED, M.A., F.R.S., ETC, 





I11.— MOUNTAINS, 


N a former article an attempt 
was made to illustrate, by re- 
ference to scenery more or 
less familiar, the natural his- 
tory of river-valleys, and to 
direct attention to the fact 
that the picturesque features 
of valley-scenery are due to 
a great extent, and very evi- 
dently, to the mode in which 
the valleys were formed. I 
propose now to carry the 
reader with me into a dif- 
ferent class of scenery, and 
show that in those countries where rivers 
take their rise in mountain- valleys, the 
mountains themselves, and all the varieties 
of beauty and grandeur they present, owe 
their essential peculiarities to the rock of 
which they are formed, the forces by 
which they were lifted into their present 
position, and the effect of rain and frost on 
the various materials of which they are 
composed, 

Let us first consider the case on a very 
large scale ; and then by degrees limit our 
view to those special examples which, being 
near at hand and often seen, are likely to 
be most familiar. Every one is not in a 
position to call to mind the general outline 
of a great continent as seen by gradually 
approaching, crossing, and receding from 
the mountain-chain which forms its back- 
bone, and on which it seems moulded ; but 
it is precisely this sort of coup-d’ il 
which is most easily described, and which 
is, perhaps, even better understood by a 
descriptive sketch, than by a long and 
troublesome journey, during which the 
attention is not constantly directed to 
interpret the physical features from time to 
time presented to view. 

Central and Southern Europe has, as it 
were, grown and developed itself, and owes 
all its principal and characteristic features 
to the slow upheaval of the great mountain- 
chain of the Alps—a chain in reality simple 
in its origin and sequence, but involving 
extreme complication of detail. The Alps 
must be regarded as the result of a long and 
continually acting pressure from below on a 
line of country of great length and compara- 
tively small breadth, ranging from west to 
east. Throughout the whole period of 
elevation there must have been a never- 
ceasing thrust from some point along this 
line at a depth below the surface, great, no 





doubt, compared with any depths we can 
attain, but small compared with the earth’s 
diameter—a depth of scores of miles it may 
be, rather than hundreds. We need not 
attempt here to speculate as to the nature 
or cause of this thrusting force. It is 
enough to know that there is no conceivable 
explanation of the result attained without 
assuming some force of this nature continu- 
ing to act for an exceedingly long A yoy 
he breadth of country affected by this 
thrust is not considerable compared with its 
enormous length. With the Alps, the 
Pyrenees to the west, and the mountains of 
Asia to the east, are very clearly and closely 
connected, and all y ine one system. 
Thus the length of the line below which the 
thrusting force has acted, is the distance 
from Western Europe to Eastern Asia, or 
10,000 miles, whereas the breadth is often not 
more than 100 miles. Even where most 
expanded, the distance from the plains on 
the north, to those on the south side of the 
great chain, is not more than a few hundred 
miles, A black line, an eighth of an inch 
thick, expanding occasionaliy toan inch, and 
twelve inches long, would represent the 
limit of action of the thrusting force in pro- 
‘ang a to its length. A similar line, but of 
ess breadth, would represent the limits of 
action of the thrusting force that has formed 
the whole series of the American mountains, 
which extend also for a distance of nearly 
10,000 miles, from the northern extremity of 
north-western America to Patagonia. 

The force incessantly acting beneath 
these long lines has not by any means pro- 
duced an uniform effect. In some places it 
has found it easier, in others more difficult 
to elevate the great mass of over-lying solid 
matter. After continuing to act for a 
certain period near one spot, it has gene- 
rally torn and fractured the strata, and has 
very much altered their appearance—some- 
times it has actually changed their nature. 
And the result is due to the effect of heated 
vapours and hot water penetrating wherever 
the strata will permit, and pants upwards 
through the cracks made by the perpetual 
strain of the upheaving force. Some 
would certainly crack sooner than others, 
for some are brittle and others tough. 
Limestone, for example, would be easily 
broken, whereas clays, and rocks formed 
out of clays, would much longer resist the 
strain. But in the end it is not difficult to 
see that if a line, originally straight, is 
forced upwards and lifted beyond a certain 

int by a transverse thrust, its ends being 
held down, there may at first be expansion 
from the elasticity of the rock, but ultimately 
there will be fracture. Wherever there is a 
ae mountain-chain, there must, therefore, 

ave been fracture of strata; and thus a 
facility has been given for the great heat of 
rome or of ae yo to “" —— — 
ve been, by degrees, heaped on the 
surface. It is for this reason that the rocks 
in mountain-chains are almost invariably 
much altered, the alteration having been 
caused Tap by heat, but partly the 
chemical action of hot gases and water 
penetrating the rocks. It is not always or 
necessarily the case that the rocks we find, 


and which have been so much and so 
long ex to heat as to lose entirely all 
stratified character, are really other than 


altered stratified rocks.. The granites that 
we see are not all—perhaps not any of them 
—fundamental rocks, in the sense of 
belonging to the substance of the interior of 
the earth, and independent of stratification. 
They are quite as likely to be the stratified 
_— themselves under an entirely new 
orm. 

This view of the absence of anything like 





real primitive rock (as such rocks as granite 
are often called), is a very important one in 
the of the scenery of important 
mountain-chains. There is, no 
ane es rimitive roc on a large 
a on the earth, In al 
granites. are altered roc 
iclonginn to parts of the geological series 
comparatively modern, and whose is 
known. The crest, or highest —_— the 
Alps, is generally composed stratified 
rocks y changed, and bly they 
may be ed in this light. The 
thrust has not lifted the original crust of the 
earth before it was cool to bear 
water on its surface in the fluid state, but 
simply those water-formed deposits which 
have accumulated long since that time, 
and even since life was introduced. Although 
forced through other strata in a melted 
state like lava, they may be no other than 
altered sedimentary deposits. 
This idea of the origin of great mountain- 
ese is neither a mere se Poe daa ma 
nor unimportant to t under- 
standing of the picturesque in mountain- 
scenery on the other. The old idea that a 
mountain-chain consists of some portion of 
the molten matter of the earth’s interior 
shot up rapidly through a wide fissure 
suddenly formed in a series of stratified 
rocks, and owing its peculiarities of form, 
its rugged outline and numerous projecting 
needles, to the effects of sudden cooling, 
palsnnesand tthe Sgiaeedapen tmpeae 
perience, and in the highest degree im 
able, if not mechanically impossible. The 
real state of the case is altogether different ; 
and all the broken and j 
rounded domes, serrated ri and other 
well-known appearances, are certainly. not 
ae nig ve of any cause that 2 from 
Wy are irregularities produ on 
rocks of different and unequal resisting 
power by the action of air and water, heat 
and cold. They are appearances constantly 
altering, and only retaining a semblance of 
what they were even a few years | 
because the same causes, acting on simi 
material, must necessarily p 
effects, 


A careful examination eS 
the Alps has rendered very clear and 
certain the general outline of the history of 
the formation of the chain. A vast expan- 


sive force acting over a line of t length 
for an enormous time, has y been 
pointed out as the outline-idea of the history 


of all mountain-chains. But the force has 
not acted suddenly anywhere or at any 
time. The dest and most tous 
faces of sock, the most ificent and 
loftiest of the great pinnacles of granite, the 
most manifest fissures rending asunder rocks 
already twisted and , and holding 
them asunder in such a way that we fancy 

where ions on one 


these are not the result of sudden force, but 
of slow change, Neither has the force 
always continued to act in the same _. 
Now one part, now another has 
subj to its influence. the whole 
chain is seen to be made up of a number of 
on a small chain, and the 
detail of each was produced according to 
7 naretncre 6 paar 

approaching ps, whether from 
the north or south, from the Bavarian 
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commencement of the mountain seem to 
become even sharper and more definite, and 


egrees reach a point where the 
laa a comet,” ant the wall, 


instead of being in front, is on three sides. 
The actual lofty mountains are then con- 
cealed by those we see, whose elevation, 
though not nearly so great, Is sufficient to 
hide the others from view. The plain thus 

ses into a mountain-valley, and before 
oe , as we continue to advance, the plain 
is lost altogether, and we are in the midst 
of mountain-scenery. Of all the passes 
across the Alps, the Brenner 1s, perhaps, 
the most instructive as an example of this 
fact. It is not wild or savage, and nowhere 
approaches the line where snow remains all 
the year round. In the month of August it 
is everywhere green, the summit — 
a valley covered with grass or cultivat 
crops, and the mountain-sides for the most 
part clothed with trees from the point at 
which they rise out of the valley to the 
highest points that are within sight. Here 
and there there are parts of the mountain- 
side too steep for vegetation, and at 
frequent intervals there are broad white 
marks indicating the passage of torrents ; 
but these are exceptions, and do not 
interrupt the cheerful character of the 
scenery. On the German side, from the 
= where the mountains are entered to 
nnspruck, and thence onwards from Inn- 
spruck to Brenner, the valley is flat, but 
the mountains rise sharply and at once 
from its extremity. There is no possibility 
of mistaking the position of the line where 
one ends and the other begins. The 
stream running through the valley is not, 
however, always close to the level bottom, 
for a mixture of rounded pebbles, sand, and 
irregular blocks of stone, derived from the 
disintegration of the mountain, has gene- 
rally accumulated to some height, and 
through this the stream cuts its way. 
Thus, the level of the valley is often above 
the highest point now reached by the 
stream. But this is superficial, and except 
in the very broad valleys, such as that of 
Switzerland between the Bernese Alps and 
a there are few examples of hills 
as distinguished from mountains. 

One of the any 9 9 characteristics of 
mountains, then, is the abruptness with 
which they rise out of the earth, and the 
contrast offered by their vertical lines to 
the horizontal surface of plains, and even 
of most valleys. Owing to effects of per- 
spective and fore-shortening, the slope with 
which they really rise is greatly misjudged 
by the peo they appear more nearly 
vertical they are. For the same reason 
the plain seems more level, and the contrast 
with the hill-side greater than it really is, 
The low hills appear dwarfed, and the lofty 
mountain -slope magnified, owing to the 
circumstances under which they are seen. 
So again, the broken character that really 
belongs to almost every mountain-chain is 
hardly recognised when a long length of 
mountain is seen from a distance, and the 
barrier which really exists, but which is 
always more or less broken from point to 

nt, appears to be altogether impassable. 

ere are s by which every mn may 

crossed, and these passes are always 
over depressions where the ridge or water- 
parting is below the average height of the 
whole chain, To reach them, it is generally 
necessary to wind through narrow valleys 
the position of the pass, or convenient point 
to cross the range, being almost invariably 
80 far concealed from any distant view, that 
it does not show itself as a break or inter. 


— of the chain. 
grouping of mountains—an inevitable 











result fof the mode of their formation— 
determines the nature of the passes. The 
Alps form a considerable number of groups 
so well marked that they are locally known 
by distinct names, Thus there are the 
Julian, the Cottian, the Rhztian, and the 
Bernese Alps. Between each of these are 
passes, for the most — very lofty, but 
not much exceeding half the altitude of the 
higher peaks of the groups separated, In 
the Pyrenees there are no groups—none, at 
least, in an important physical sense ; there 
are also no passes sufficiently wide and low 
to be accessible except by mules and on 
foot. There are also few passes, and none of 
any moderate elevation, across the main 
chain of the os . and this chain, 
though of great length, is really one, and 
hardly admits of separation into groups. 
On the other hand, the American mountain 
systems, both north and south, are divided 
into many groups; and though there are 
few travelled passes, there are many that 
will some day be found available. 

The so-called passes of the low Welsh 
and Scottish mountains are hardly illustra- 
tive of the real nature of the case. It is 
true that these mountains, though of very 
small elevation above the sea, present 
scenery not only interesting and fine, but 
really grand ; but the grandeur is derived 
rather from the bareness and ruggedness of 
the scenery, as compared with the rich and 
smiling valleys left only a few hours before, 
and from the cloudy sky seldom interrupted 
by many hours of bright sunshine, than 
from the magnitude of the phenomena. 
Those familiar with the Alpine passes will 
hardly fail to recognise the difference in 
this respect. Even the least remarkable— 
as the gp ge geen in some parts 
steep walls of naked rock, rising two or 
three thousand feet from the valley. Beyond 
these are still greater heights, masked by 
the rocks that shut in the valley. The 
walls alluded to, though often bare, are, 
however, clothed in many parts by forest 
trees ; {and these, tall and well grown as 
they are, seem mere shrubs from the valley. 
The hey | is cut deeply through the rocks, 
and the lower part is re-cut through the 
thick accumulations of fallen rock, some- 
times angular, sometimes rolled by water 
into rounded nape that have failed to be 
removed by the torrents. 

The mountain character is throughout 
perfectly preserved, and the pass is recog- 
nised as a pass between mountains from 
one end to ¢he other. It is not so in the 
low chains of our own country, where the 
mountains are not grouped in the same 
manner, and there is hardly distance 
enough to produce effect. 

The grouping of mountains is still better 
seen in more picturesque passes. Thus 
the Mont Cenis road, now superseded by 
the tunnel, and less likely to be visited than 
before, presents many striking indications 
of the roups between which it is conducted. 
Travel ng up the valley of the Arc on the 
French side, we see ali the usual charac- 
teristics—a narrow water-way occupied 
almost entirely by a torrent, an very steep 
mountain-sides. At Lanslebourg, where 
the road begins to cross the chain, there is 
very little to indicate its separation into two 
groups. The road is carried up the steep 
side by a succession of zig-zags of the 
boldest and most extraordinary kind. Ava- 
lanches sweep over them every spring, and 
ae do poy 4 ¥ ontinuing 

» we come at length to a comparative 
level—a real platform—on which is a fake, 
and alon which we may travel for some dis- 
tance witl out much ascent or descent. This 
is the dividing plain, and across this the pass 





is carried to the Italian side, where there is 
a rapid descent into a wide, open valley. 
But on each side of this the mountains rise 
to a great height, and here in winter the 
scenery is exceedingly grand. Even in the 
high Alps there are few more interesting 
illustrations of the nature of mountain- 
scenery. The dividing plain is a kind of 
terrace, and, geologically as well as geogra- 
phically, the Alps are separated in a very 
remarkable manner. The traveller who 
crosses the Mont Cenis from Italy is struck 
by the apparent abruptness of the rise from 
the town of Susa; but though this is real 
—and there is a very rapid slope all the way 
in accordance with the general law in the 
Alps, that the steepest face is towards the 
south—still in the case before us the terrace 
is the part where the nature of the pass is 
shown, and the ascent to the terrace is com- 
paratively unimportant. 

The Simplon is a pass of a different kind 
—not less grand, but not perhaps altogether 
so instructive. The Spliigen and the St. Go- 
thard are narrower and more difficult for 
carriages, and more of the nature of deep 
gorges. All illustrate more or less clearly 
the important fact that mountains are 
really separated where there are the means 
of making a convenient pass across and 
between them. 

In the structure of mountains as made 
out by the geologist may often be found the 
clue to some of their most characteristic 
peculiarities. In the Alps this is especially 
the case, and the whole character of Alpine 
scenery, especially at the western extremity 
of the chain, where the features are most 
strikingly picturesque, is easily understood 
when this clue to the origin is once given. 
Almost everywhere the strata elevated to 
form the Alps are crumpled into vast folds, 
represented on a very small scale by the 
folds that would be produced by squeezing 
a bale of cloth laterally when it was pressed 
down vertically by a heavy weight. The 
folds are generally bent, but occasionally 
broken : they are sometimes lifted regularly, 
and are like a succession of ridges and 
furrows, and sometimes the ridge is pushed 
over sideways. The general result is a 
number of mountain-chains and valleys 
nearly, but not quite, parallel to each other, 
broken up at intervals, and forming the 
groups already alluded to. This is not at 
all the idea usually entertained as to the 
nature of mountains, which are commonly 
supposed to consist of fragments of some 
presumed core of the earth thrust upwards 
through widely-fissured strata. On the 
contrary, the strata are rarely fissured, and 
the granite, which is by no means proved 
to be of older date than the stratified rock, 
is the exception rather than the rule, and is 
often absent altogether over wide tracks of 
mountain and valley. The piercing of the 
great tunnel through the Alps near the 
Mont Cenis has been very useful in proving 
beyond the possibility of question the 
entire absence of any igneous rock in this 
part of the axis of the Alpine chain. The 
whole tunnel is driven through slaty rocks, 
which have been proved to be of the age of 
the blue lias made into lime in the valley of 
the Soar, in Leicestershire, and yielding 
there, at Lyme Regis and elsewhere, nume- 
rous remains of the large and singular 
family of marine —_— so well known by 
examples in most of our museums. These 
Alps, therefore,are not, even geologically, 
old as rocks, They are more modern than 
the sandstones that render the middle of 
England fertile, and very much newer than 
the coal measures whose vegetation is so 
familiar to all who take an interest in the 
early history of our globe. 
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This crumpled structure is not confined 
to the Western Alps. It is quite as cha- 
racteristic of the Alleghany mountains in 
North America, and is traceable clearly 
enough elsewhere. By studying the rocks, 
with this fact in remembrance, some of the 
most difficult and complicated problems in 
geology have been solved. It is the forma- 
tion that should always be suspected in 
mountains, and it explains many things not 
otherwise to be understood, It greatly 
modifies scenery, especially in the way of 
communicating a certain uniformity to 
that of the same district affected by a simi- 
lar system of crumpling. The rocks that 
bend readily are, of course, different in 
appearance from those that break without 
bending; and the fragments or broken 
ends of limestone and quartzite, or in some 
cases serpentine and even granite, are left 
to form jagged mountain-summits and pic- 
turesque crests, while the mountain-sides 
and valleys are comparatively smooth. In 
other cases, the nearly vertical walls of 
limestone in the valleys contrast strangely 
with the rounded slate rocks that compose 
the crest of important mountain-chains. 

In the drawing of mountains there can 
be no real success unless these truths of 
nature be studied by the artist. In this, as 
in many things, the faculty of observation 
is so exceedingly acute naturally, and so 
highly developed by constant cultivation in 
a few eminent artists and men of extraordi- 
nary genius, that they have attained perfect 
success in expressing the truth, ‘although 
there is no reason to suppose that the 
cause could have been known or sought for. 
These great men have appreciated the 
harmony that results from the structure and 
causes of structure we have endeavoured to 
explain, and have succeeded in practice with- 
out the theory. Others who are also highly 
gifted, but have not this extreme perceptive 
faculty, have failed for want of knowledge of 
such facts. An appreciation of the cause 
can do no harm, even when the perception 
is most acute; but when the attention is 
not directed fully to such details, it is quite 

ossible, and very usual, that the artist, 
in spite of many high qualities, may fail in 
producing an important result, owing to 
neglect of careful observation of nature and 
the study of this matter. 

The outer covering, or soil, of a mountain- 
top or mountain-sides, necessarily depends 
very much on the slope of the mountain- 
side, the direction of neighbouring elevated 
land if at a higher level, and on the nature 
of the material. It is only slaty and 
schistose rocks that yield true soil when 
acted on by the weather, but in the cracks 
and fissures of limestone many plants, and 
even large trees take root. It is not at all 
unusual to find limestones apparently 
barren and yet clothed with vegetation. 
But this is not the case with sandstones, 
unless, indeed, they are very impure, and 
contain calcareous or argillaceous matter. 
A very moderate quantity of vegetation of 
any kind leaves behind material well 
adapted for other growth, but in many cases 
this is washed away by the first heavy rains. 
There are thus very wide tracts over which 
little life of any kind exists, owing to this 
= of establishing a first colony, and 
where the angle of inclination of the rock, 
or the nature of the material, renders it 
impossible for soil to remain. There are 
other mountain-sides which are subject 
during each succeeding spring to the 
torrents of mingled snow, water, and disin- 
tegrated rock, known in mountain-countries 
as avalanches. These also are complete 
interruptions to vegetation. Not only can 
no tree take its growth in such positions, 





but even the commonest weeds often find 
it impossible to take root. Such barren 
tracks greatly influence the general effect of 
the scenery, but are limited to certain 
positions easily detefmined, and between 
them, when the soil is favourable, there are 
often brilliant tracts of bright green forest, 
which has not been interrupted in its 
growth for scores of years. 

In countries where the climate is very 
much warmer than in central Europe, the 
mountain-sides are often more completely 
clothed with vegetation, especially where the 
snow-line is so high that the effect of 
avalanches hardly reaches the valleys. In 
some cases there are peculiarities, owing to 
the nature of the rock. In the mountains of 
the Lesser Atlas behind Algiers, are 
large tracts perfectly barren, owing to the 
enormous quantity of gypsum, or sulphate 
of lime, interstratified with the other rocks. 
In some parts of Greece are slo of 
loose limestone, thousands of feet in length, 
and covering miles of mountain-side. These 
are exceptional; but in most mountain- 
countries there is something characteristic, 
owing to the nature of the rock and the 
mode in which it is influenced by climate. 
In countries much colder than Central 
Europe, where the snow in winter accumu- 
lates in large quantities in the mountains 
and approaches the sea, the mountain 
effects are different, and much bolder than 
in the Alps. 

Thus it will be seen that mountains vary 
greatly in their appearance in consequence 
of important differences of structure. To 
delineate them properly they should be 
understood, and to understand and criticise 
the delineations, the mountains themselves 
should be well studied by the critic. A 
careful and constant reference to nature, a 
great familiarity with the varieties of 
scenery presented in different countries, 
and an earnest endeavour to understand, as 
far as possible, the cause of these varieties 
are absolutely essential to all who would 
represent mountain-scenery with effect, and 
equally so for all who profess to judge con- 
cerning the merits or demerits of such 
representations. 


ANCIENT GLASS.* 


BEFORE critically examining this sumptuous 
book, which does infinite t to all the parties 
concerned in its production, we must record a 
few,notices of the distinguished connoisseur, and 
the praiseworthy efforts he made substantially to 
encourage the study and practice of Art in this 
country. Felix Slade was born at Lambeth, in 
August, 1790, he succeeded his father as a 
proctor in Doctors’ Commons. In the preface 
written by himself he says, ‘‘ The fragile produc- 
tions of the Venetian works attracted my 
attention many years since, by their beauty and 
elegance of form, It was a period when, save 
by a few critical connoisseurs, they were but 
little cared for in England; but encoura by 
the example and advice of my dear friends, 
i r p Meer r pcchon Ade 
now > ly a a 
number of specimens, chiefly selected for their 
artistic and decorative character. As the col- 
lection increased in size, it became desirable to 
obtain illustrations of the many curious processes 
of manufacture and ornamentation to which glass 
has been subjected, and likewise to add to the 
series specimens of various ages and countries. 
This led to its extension far beyond what I 
sg ge | contemplated.” 

. Slade continues,—* One of the greatest 
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March, 1868, and by his will he bequeathed 
to the British Museum his collections of 

vings, ancient bindings and other 
works of Art. It has been estimated that the 
cost of these was not less than £28,000. He 
did not, however, confine his liberality to this 
gift, but bequeathed a sum of £45,000 to found 
professorships for the advancement of Fine Art 
at the Universities of Oxford and Cambrid 
and at the University College, London; at 
latter place he also instituted six scholarships of 
£50 each. Although his munificent uests 
consisted in part, of the most fragile material in 
nature, he might truly have inscribed on his 
work, “* Exegi’ monumentum e@re perennius 
It was his intention to limit the number of copies 
of this book to 200, for distribution among his 
friends, and a list was made out accordingly 
which was handed over to his executors. 

Notwithstanding the pores of these glass 
vessels, Mr. Slade was at all times ready to lend 

ens to illustrate this particular branch of 
under the of persons who he knew 
te protect them from injury. 
was a Contributor to the Medizval 
Exhibition at the Adelphi in 1850—the first ex- 
position of choice works of Art on loan; to 
the Manchester Art Treasures Exhibition in 
1857; at the Ironmongers’ Hall in 1861 ; both 
he and his friend Sir C Price being livery- 
men of the Ironmongers’ Company; to the 
Loan Exhibition at the South Kensin Mu- 
seum in 1862; and the Leeds Nati Exhibi- 
tion in 1868. In Mr. J. B. Waring’s work 
on the choice examples of Art-Workmanship at 
Manchester many pieces of his collection were 
ured. Many are also drawn in the Catalogue 
the Ironmongers’ Exhibition. 

In 1866 a series of articles a in the 
Art-Fournal ** On Glass, its Man and Ex- 
am ” by Mr. W. Chaffers. The illustrations 
which accompanied them were, with one or two 
exceptions, taken from Mr. Slade’s collection ; 
some of the more important pieces may be there 
referred to; and it was this circumstance which 
induced him to commence an illustration of his 
entire collection, Having a taste for choice 
editions of books, he resolved to publish his 
volume in a style which would do credit to his 
ae i : > a spared no 
expense ucing it; hence pertection of 
the ithographs and woodcuts. 

In the “Notes on the History of Glass- 
Making,” Mr. Nesbitt has made the most of 
the slender materials to whick 2¢ could refer, and 
acknow his ions to Messrs, Labarte 
and A. W. Franks; he has assiduously con- 
sulted the classical and later authors who have 
noticed the su! and adduces valuable data 
for the future of the Art of Glass- 
making. Mr. Nesbitt, in speaking of ancient 
glass, says, “It would seem that same pro- 
cesses were ones in ee Oe 
some centuries before Christ, and in 

and Rome for some centuries after ;” anc 


ai 
Hence 


when treating of Phoenician, and of those com- 
‘mon to all three when of Roman 


glass 
anterior to the Christian Era speaks only of 
EGYPTIAN AND PHGNICIAN, and this heading 



































division of the catalogue, 
Sane ge a of Greek Art in the 
We ag 


in | then placed in their proper 


are little known and a 
.. It is to later 


are as clearly 
tion the greater 


, and we cannot agree 
these vases found in tombs 
the countries bordering upon the Mediter- 
ranean are the lucts of Phoenician industry. 
Let us glance for’a moment to the sister Art, 
: how few examples of Egyptian or 
ian work have been handed down to our 
time. Yet,specimens of Greek pottery are to be 
found in quantities in every museum, 
i from the same sources, the 
- 2 y paws of = Greeks and Etrus- 
cans. . 63... Among the personal ornaments 
area ig pee glass Armillz, mounted in gold, 
with lions’ heads and fir cones of Greek filigree, 
and nécklaces with gold pendents. These are 
evidently of Greek work, but the editor in 
carrying out his theory has added ‘probably 
Pheenician.” The second division is. “ Glass 
from the Era until a.p. Romano- 
Egyptian and. 3" ¥ » if any,. of 
these can i 


ey nye Fe ape seer 
ve . vantage, for, 
mostly Roman ‘pure and simple. ae 
ret thy section the ven are devoid of that 
it wm. displayed in the Greek vases, 
but the wonderful pamtgnictin: << the com- 
t compensates in some for, the 
[oon ‘The Rome Sesald gh jamin of aa, 
quisite patterns. in imitation of the. onyx and 
other rare stcnes—as well as devices ~ hy i 
work of Bag re RG of... di t 
co) to. transparent ’ 
ee pica ne Bon id = ae 
, go spirally 
Mr, Nesbitt describes the method of making 
some of these beautiful and minute exam 
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. In manufacturing this chef d’e@uvre 
of ed ng Art the white substratum formed the 
ground-work ; the gold cloisons being arranged 
in the required ne ghey: ——— at their lower 

» surface, the co ' 
eA cells’ and» fused 

in the same manner as the cloisonné 

, which were doubtless their prototype, the 
only difference being that of - ing a glass 
instead of a metal plate (Plate III. Fig. 4.) 

In this class may also be noted medallions of 
coloured with classical figures in relief ; 
Camei and Intaglie copied from antique gems ; 
fragments of slabs in imitation of rare marbles 
for covering the walls of 


yo BE cd even 
window ; moulded bottles cups 
too patch ne to be noted a4 — ey 
is one deserving especial mention. It 
handle of a patera or poculum of sapphire blue 
with this inscription upon it, in 
oer ca ten dasead oe in on the other, 
ArTAs. Stipon — showing that the vessel was 
actually made by a maker named Artas, at 
Sidon, a city historically famed for the manufac- 
ture of glass. Other specimens with the same 
stamp are in the British Museum and in the 
Munich Collection; one in the British Museum, 
of the same form but of amber colour, has on one 
side a Greek inscription, and on the other a bust 
of Caligula, which serves to fix the date of all 
these specimens. The great beanty of many of 
these specimens is enhanced by splendid irisa- 
i ving them a metallic lustre not to be 


Goa, : 
imitated by. art.. We may direct attention 
te VIII, Fig. 2) 


Yee ly to an CEnoche ( 

illiant deep blue glass covered with an 
iridescence of the most superb purple hue, 
diversified with green and gold, the beauty of 
which varies with every point of view. __ 

In the next heading, “‘ Roman Glass with gilt 
decorations,” we are surprised to find a very rare 
example of early Christian Art, which ought 
rather to have been classed. with the glass of 
Byzantium,. being aoe 9 later date than 
A.D. 400, It isa disc of clear glass with deco- 
rations in gold: leaf. and enamel, but much 
injured. It was discovered at Cologne, near the 
ancient Church of St. Ursula, the patron saints. 


ty | It is represented merely in black and white, but 


its importance certainly deserved a coloured 

te to give an idea of the original. The gild- 

is varied in tint, so. as to produce a greater 
effect, and the enatnelled decorations are in blue, 
green, and red. The designs are etched with ‘a 
steel point on gold leaf, and in the good draw- 
ing, richness of the decorations and variety 

subjects, this specimen is equal to any now 
known to exist. The subjects are as follow :— 
1, Moses; 2 and 3, Jonah; 4, Daniel; 5, The 
Fiery Furnace ; 6, The Sacrifice of Isaac ; 7, the 
Nativity; 8, The Paralytic Man. Until the dis- 
— of this and a few other joey at Cologne 
no. Christian glass had been out of. the 
catacombs of Rome, and they were considered 
peculiar to that city. 

In the “ Glass of Western Europe, A.D. 400— 
1000,” is represented a vase in the British 
Museum, No, 318; it is of cloud light pink 
colour and of thick glass, wide lip and a 
fluted body and foot. The vase in the Slade 
Collection is from the same mould and of a 


erwise | light opaque blue, but has no handles, the holes 


variety consists of an oval tablet of 

lazuli glass with an inlaid vine-leaf, pen 

of a stalk and outline formed of minute 

_, the Sas between which are 
enamel. It will be { 

that gems of this class are general] ¥en 

with a substratum of ue white enamel, 


a larger proportion of 
tly greater tenacity than the 





are filled up with gilt lions’ heads, such as are 
occasionally seen on Venetian glass vessels, 
ving the piece an incongruous and unsatis- 
‘ory appearance. One, of veined glass, from 
the same mould, is at South Kensington. ~ 
“Venetian Glass,”—It is impossible to convey 
by words satisfactory ne of this varied 
and valuable collection. We can only point out 
a few of the leading pieces, and refer the reader 
to the beautiful plates in the Catalogue or to the 
lasses themselves, so admirably arranged in the 
ritish Museum, where the surprising elegance 
of form and wonderful manipulation, as well as 
the quaint shapes of the plain white glasses, can 
alone convey an idea of the originals, 

_Among the gilt and enamelled glass we must 
direct special attention to the two rare cups from 
the De Bruge and Soltykoff collections, which 
cost the late owner about £600. One (Plate 
XII.) is of rich emerald = glass with male 
and female portraits, the former olding a scroll 
inscribed, Amor vol fee (Love requires faith). 





The other (Plate XIIL.) of rich sapphire blue 
with a ion of figures. of these are 
of the fifteenth century. © More detailed descri 
tions of these with illustrations will be found 
the pages of this Journal for 1866, in the paper 
on glass before ed to. 

In conclusion, we may remark that every 

Yorks of M = will te found ‘described 

urano 
ayo Catalo -well as the enamelled 
Wiederkoms and engraved glasses of Germany. 

The number of specimens are about one thou- 
sand (independent of fragments of vessels 
served for the beauty of the material}, and all of 
these exhibiting any marked variety, either in 
form or ornamentation, are fail 
in the Catalogue by woodcuts or coloured plates, 
as occasion required. 

The — engravings Pay mires on 
wood, and are surface printed ; are, 
question, the bet wort —— they will that have 
been ; y never 
pteed Pie i i non Hele Chel malig pais 
cation will be issued where *« cost” was of no 


gravers, high merit is, therefore, due ; they’have 
by this production placed their names among 
conanmaes Preis limited ber of copies 
In ce O imited num 
printed, and those most in the hands of private 
i of the late Mr. Slade, we may mention 
that the work may be consulted at the Library 
of the British Museum; the Art-Library in the 
South Kensington Museum ; and at the Geolo- 
gical Museum, Jermyn Street. 


SELECTED PICTURES. 


FROM THE PICTURE IN THE COLLECTION 
OF THOMAS WILLIAMS, ESQ. 
MARIE ANTOINETTE LISTENING TO THE 
ACT OF ACCUSATION. 


Painted by E. M. Ward, R.A. Engraved 
ube ny het oad age aa 


Mr. WARD’s really fine picture, painted 
and exhibited in 1859, reveals the unfor- 
tunate wife of Louis XVI. in prison, the day 
before she was. brought to that mock trial 
which sealed her fate,’a few months after 
the execution of her husband. 

“On the 13th of October, Fouquier Tin- 
ville came to notify to her his Act of Accu- 
sation. She. listened to it as a form of 
death, which was not worth the honour of 
discussion. Her crime was being a queen, 
the consort and mother of a king, and the 
paving abhorred a revolution which deprived 
her ‘of a Crown, of her husband, her chil- 
dren, and her life.” 

The painter of this picture may claim to 
be, par excellence, the artist_of the great 
French Revolution, so far as that terrible 
event affected the destiny of Louis XVI. 
and his family ; for it has supplied him with 
numerous incidents, more or less prominent, 
for his pencil ; yet, perhaps, with not one 
more striking than this, or more to be valued 
on account of its artistic merits. “The sub- 
- is simply and most effectively treated. 

inville, one of the coarsest ruffians whom 
the Revolution brought to the surface of 
society, visits Marie in her prison, and, still 
keeping his head fsboxd seats himself 
on the table, swinging his leg as inconti- 
nently as he would in any low wine-shop of 
Paris. The queen, who appears to have 
been intruded on in her religious duties, has 
quietly laid down her Livre des Pridres, 
and, with folded hands, and meek resigna- 
tion, listens with seeming indifference to 
what she knows must result in her death. 
It is a beautiful, touching figure, dignified 
im expression, and masterly in its artistic 
treatment throughout. 
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; basins, and flowers from chintz-curtains; and made. a sensa- 
BRITISH ARTISTS: tion one day by painting a ‘sfrat, from nature!” All this, 
THEIR STYLE AND CHARACTER. however, was but mere childish amusement, yet it shows the 
WITH ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS. direction in which his early inclination moved ; and he never lost 
an Fnac - occupying himself we it. tie 
; tween twelve and thirteen years of age he school, an 
> No. CIE —~THOMAS URAMLIS ENCKSER, settled down to work in his father’s business—one exceedingly 
: HOMAS FRANCIS DICKSEE was born | distasteful to him, and the more so, because it left him but little 
in London, on the 13th of December, 1819. | time to follow his favourite recreation. This was not really 
Like the majority of children who even- | objected to by his father ; indeed, it was encouraged—but only as 
tually become artists, his after-life was the | a pastime : it was not to interfere with his ordinary occupation ; 
fruit of early predilections. “1 remember,” he | and any time given to it must be obtained in the earliest hours of 
said to us one day, “when a very little fellow, | the morning before the daily labours commenced. Three or four 
¢ being fascinated with the mystery of painting | years thus passed, when Mr, Dicksee began to apply what little 
and tinselling theatrical characters ; and, if | skill and knowledge of drawing and colouring he had gained to 
taken to the theatre, which was necessarily | painting portraits of his own family-circle : these led to his obtain- 
but seldom, I was far more interested in the | ing “sitters” among his friends, who, to use his own words, 
scenery than in the performance: in fact, | “actually paid for the pictures; so that, I suppose, they must 
: scene-painting seems to have made a deep | have been, at least, something like the onginals : still, my efforts 
impression on my mind at that, time: my idea was that to be | were, in the main, rather satisfactory t otherwise, for the 
engaged in such an occupation must be the height of felicity. | number of commissions increased, as did also the price, for I 





My delight in copying theatrical characters led me on to more | obtained a guinea, and sometimes thirty an for a portrait. 
ambitious attempts. I drew and painted birds from china- | So the Fine Arts began to get the upper hand th 


e old distaste- 


Drawn by W. F. Allen.) ANNE PAGE. [Bugraved by F. D. Cooper. 


ful business, and I began to feel I should, perhaps, be enabled the historical and portrait-painter, by whom he was most kindly 
to get rid of it altogether. It was only because portrait-painting received, and compli on the works submitted to him. Mr. 
paid best that I was allowed the time necessary for it.” Briggs allowed him to study in his painting-room: this he did 

At the age of nineteen he had the good fortune to procure, almost daily for six months, his father feeling it important that he 
through a friend, an introduction to the late H. P. Briggs, R.A., should devote as much time as possible to the advantages so con- 
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siderately offered. While thus occupied, iMr. Dicksee copied 
from the {works of Van. Dyck and Reynolds, and also made 
duplicates of some of Briggs’s own pictures, among which were a 
portrait of the Duke of Wellington, and a full-length portrait of Lord 
Glenelg, in coronation robes. He speaks in terms of sincere grati- 
tude of the worthy Royal Academician, who, feeling that he could 
afford him valuable instruction, gave it spontaneously and gratui- 
tously, at a time when he was receiving large premiums with his 
pupils. On completing the Glenelg duplicate Briggs placed in his | 
young assistant’s hands a five-pound note ; a gift as welcome as it 
was quite unexpected. 

Very shortly after leaving the studio of his friend, Mr. Dicksee 
obtained so many commissions as to enable him to devote himself 
entirely to portraiture. This branch of Art he has continued to 


Drawn 
& Ww. F- Alien.) JULIA AND 1HE MINIATURE. 


Arc, Portia, Jessica Miranda, K 
, »] ate the Cursed, Little Red Riding- | 
icy arg ora ara eee 
4 e an ortensi 
and llo, Kate an Petruchio, Kate ond Bianca, “Tullet | 
i 


and the Friar, &c., &c. Then w i i 
co under fanciful titles ; for cumple ho re The 
"The ithe Fora Igor ae ee its dol; 
ya li ona m i 
ye ote a Joy,’ a child with a new ron! Punch, "which 
res ~ oad and ‘Sorrow,’ the same child in trouble 
pee ae oken off Punch’s nose ; ‘A Labour of Love, 
— = ing with a child on her shoulders,—this picture was | 
engra Art-Union of London. ‘Oriental Pastime’ repre. | 


— = ees 





ractise ever since ; “and if,” as he modestly remarked to us, “I 

ave not made a F ppaw name out of it, I have made by it such 
a living as I could not possibly have done had I followed my 
father’s occupation.” But, we may add, his portraits are good 
works of Art, soundly and ably painted ; and though his “ sitters ” 
generally do not rank among the high and titled of the land, 
they are among those who would not patronise an artist unable 
to do — justice to what he undertakes. 

Mr. Dic has, however, achieved an excellent reputation for 
a class of works which may be termed ideal portraits, drawn from 
the pages of Shakspeare principally, and sometimes from those of 
other writers. Thus he has painted, as single figures, Lady Mac- 
beth, Ophelia, Cordelia, Haidée, Lucetta, Cleopatra, Juliet, Con- 
stance, Viola, Celia, Ariel, Desdemona, Titania, Imogen, Joan of 








t [Angraved by F. D. Cooper. 


sents two ladies of the magnifi i 
: hemselves with a parece al slotane 2p me sme : colour. 
Dressed for the "shows a lady in the Soebane of the lan 
ond surveying herself in a ing-glass as her toilet is com- 
plet This brief list, out of a hu pictures which 
. th i i 
by this most pleasin i i ee eo 
this g artis 
yer yrpe but many of his pobductians Rene cepa oe the 
oyal Academy and the British Institution, where ha often 
received very commendatory notice in our columns. major jority 
oO We Hak Pass from his easel direct to the 
. ve made a selecti three j examples 
his style. The first is (ANNE PAGE? wth ae wine and fruits ‘0 
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Sir John Falstaff and the rest of her father’s jovial customers of | temptuous expression in the countenance, but a firmness of 
a indsor hostelry ; the figure . = extremely elegant, the _ purpose, and a satisfactory conviction that, 

modestly sweet and charming. picture was painted for w 

late Mr. Herbert, of Clapham Common, and was exhibited at the Were fall as lovely” tn fie ot heres” 


British Institution in 1862. The next, ‘JULIA AND THE MINIA- 
TURE,’ was a commission from Mr, Wallis, and was exhibited by ' The profile of the lady is fine, and the arrangement ot the 


him at his gallery in Pall Mall. Julia, as described in the 7wo figure with its architectural background is very striking. 
Gentlemen of Verona, is here contemplating the portrait of her' The engraving on this Js from a picture,  VALENTING’s 
rival, and with no complimentary reflections. Yet there is no con- | LOVE-LETTER,’ never exhi —-the purchaser taking it away from 


—— ——= 


Dra n oy W. F. Allen.) VALENTING’S LOVE-LETTER. (2ngraved by F. D. Cooper. 
leted. The subject is also| Mr. Dicksee’s works are always re and, therefore, popu- 


the artist’s studio when it was — 
taken from the 7wo Gentlemen of Verona, and represents Silvia | lar with those who happen to get a sight of them ;, but being, for 


refusing to receive the letter Valentine had written for her; in the | the most <a small are, as we 

background is Valentine’s half-witted page, Speed, laughing at his have already inti , often overlooked. One of the pictures 

master’s discomfiture. he has painted was in the exhibition of the Royal Academy last 
The mise-en-scne is somewhat dramatic—that is, it savours of | year—‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ the scene in the garden by moonlight. 

stage-effect—yet is there capital painting in the individual figures In Mr. Wallis’s , atsthe present time, are two or three 

and all the accessories. The picture is in the possession of Wil- examples ; notably ‘ Miranda,’ a very lovely figure. 

liam Cotterill Esq., Manchester, who owns a fine collection. JAMES DAFFORNE. 


ae. 


























VISITS TO PRIVATE GALLERIES. 


N OF JOHN PENDER, ESQ., 

_ cot, RLING ‘ON STREET. 
Or the pictures we have now to describe there 
is not one by a painter of the second class— 
not one which cannot be signalised as among 
the best of the productions of its author. Some 
of them have for been before the public as 
ings; but familiar soever they may 
be to us in this form, they address ves to 
us, when seen again after a lapse of years, with a 
new and deeply impressive interest. The names 
we quote here in preliminary warran of the rare 
of these works are—Sir E. Landseer, 
R.A.; C. Stanfield, R.A.; J. M. W. Turner, 
R.A.; J. E. Millais, R.A. ; D, Roberts, R.A. ; 
Sir A. W. Callcott, R.A. ; E. M. Ward, R.A.; 
= Phillip, R.A.; W. Collins, R.A.; T. 
ebster, R.A; F. Goodall, R.A.; J. S. Copley, 
R.A.; A. Elmore, R.A.; W. Etty, R.A. ; 
Sir D. Wilkie, R.A.; T. S. Cooper, R.A.; 
Futcen Wi. Malley’ Copley Fickinge J. 1. 

Ww. > ielding, J. 

Géréme, Escosura, E. Fire, Holman i 
W. Hunt, : 
lete with historic 


&c., &c. 

Mr. Pender’s house is 
associations ; its architectural economy takes us 
back at once to the Stuarts. It was a present 
from Charles II. to Nell Gwynne, and, ee 
ing through other hands, became the resi 
of Horace Walpole ; Mr. Pender purchased the 
freehold in succession to Mr. Edward Ellice. 
It is probably the only freehold of the line of 
houses which flanks the Green Park on the east, 
in consequence of having been a free gift from 
the king. 

In the Drninc-Room are distributed many of 
the most remarkable works. Over the ce 
is a picture Millais presenting portraits of 
two Bane, tae Pender’s daughters, who are 
amusing themselves with some gold-fish in a 
glass globe. This, while it is as much a pic- 
ture as anything Mr. Millais ever painted, pos- 
sesses at |the same time the most valuable 
characteristics of portraiture. It has been very 
elaborately studied, with the view to rescuing 

f 


from commonplace, those peapenien which o 
necessity belong to the establishment of personal 
identity. The text we read here is that portrait- 
painting is one of the most difficult departments 
of Fine Art. If it were not so, how is it that 
so few of the productions of professed portrait- 
painters survive as exemplary works? In a 
very essential point Mr. Millais departs from a 
common track—that is, the unmeaning simper 
which is too 7 considered to 
resemblance. us these young ladies do not | 
address the observer, but are intent on the 
ects before them, and the point of the 
su is in nowise enfeebled by any vulgar 
parade of accessory. The uninformed spectator 
approaches the picture with a suspicion that 
it may mean portraiture, but with a conviction 
that, as a picture, it may live for centuries. 
This fine work is flan ed by two of Sir Edwin 
Landseer’s Highland series which have been 
larised by reproduction in engraving. One 
the well-known subject, digging the een out 
of the snow on the mountain-side, wherein we 
see the lone shepherd and his sagacious collies 
relieving the sheep as well as they can from the 
drift whereby they have been overwhelmed. In 
the foreground one dog has succeeded in clear- 
ing the snow from the head and forepart of a 
ram, and looking up, signalises his success in 
his noes. to the sh rege who is digging 
amon snow, assist his canine friends. 
In * An Incident in the Forest’ is represented a 
dead stag, which has fallen over a precipice, 
and near it a fox stealthily approaches, but is 
suddenly the appearance of an eagle 
swooping down on the game. But any a 
scription of works so ular were here out of 
place ; it may, however, be observed that when- 
py there is a euten of the intelligence 
the man and the dog, Sir Edwin has al- 


and 
and 
works there is no passage 

















ist,’ J. E. Te ako tod 
in the wing a long run of ty, 

the pers ity of the story as set forth by the 
distinct relations of the situation. This is an- 
other of those works so well known as to require 


scribed 


no description. : 

‘La Gloria,’ by John Phillip, R.A., pic- 
tures a custom t in Spain on the deat 
of a child, which is believed immediately on its 
decease to be received into heaven. It is, there- 
fore, assumed that the event is rather a cause of 
rejoicing than of grief. We see accordingly in 
the picture what seems to be the celebration 
of a family festival, while at the same time the 
infant is laid opt with funereal accessories. The 
touching passage of the story is that, notwith- 
standing the congratulations and assurances of 
her friends, the mother cannot suppress her 
natural emotions. The subject is one of great 
difficulty to deal with, yet Phillip has de- 
tailed all the circumstances with = — 
precision. A prominent person in the pic 
is a girl wearing a pink dress, which has the 
appearance of having been worked with some 
freedom ; but this, we believe, was most fasti- 
diously studied, and touched and re-touched 
several times; hence that which may look like 
facility of execution, must not be accepted as 
easy painting. This is now being engraved by 
Mr. Barlow. 


By P. Nasmyth are two pictures of very 
different character. One is a piece of that 
kind of every-day scenery in the rendering 
of which Nasmyth not only stood alone as a 
British artist, but distanced his Dutch masters 
in the race. He had the faculty of painting 
a valuable picture out of the most ordi 
material, yet he was not understood, in his 
day. The other is, ‘The Trosachs;’ it inspired 
him with feelings akin to those with which 
Salvator Rosa looked at nature. . It is a dark 
landscape; as wild in its features as any thing 
Rosa ever painted, and is the most success- 
ful instance we know of the investiture of 
Highland landscape with, in addition to its own 
peculiay grandeur, the romance and mystery 
of Italian poetry. Nasmyth was accused of 
being able to = nothing but what was really 
and palpably before him ; even if this were so, 
his ormances in this vein were greatly in 
advance of his time—so masterly as to challenge 
comparison with the most precious examples of 
the literal translators of any school. ‘The 
Trosachs’ may be regarded as a reply to those 
who have said there was no poetry in Nasmyth. 

* Spring’ and ‘ Autumn,’ two landscapes by 
J. Linnell, exemplify learning and power in 
another direction. Jn ‘ Spring.’ there is a rough 
road winding through a site of broken ground, a 
flock of sheep and a boy with a donkey; then, in 
‘ Autumn,’ we look over harvest-fields and a 
distance d into gloom by a dense storm- 
cloud which we learn is approaching, as the 
labourers are already hastily endeavouring to 
escape the threatened deluge. It may be truly 
said, that Linnell was among the first of our 
painters to depict in the sky descriptions of 
times and seasons. In the former of these 
pictures we have the towering cumulus peculiar 
to spring; and in the latter, one of those black 
thunder-skies which occur more commonly in 
autumn than at any other time of the year. The 
landscape-composition is not ambitious in 
either, but the definition of the seasons by the 
aspect of the sky is more than a triumph of 
skill,—it declares a maturity of study resulting 
only from the labour of a lifetime. 
_ *The Mewstone Rock,’ C. Stanfield, R.A., 
is a fine broad, breezy day-light picture, and 
valuable as one of the simplest that Stanfield 
ever painted. It presents only the rock with its 
sloping face, the home of countless gulls and 
kitti with the waves surging round its 
base. It impresses us as the citadel of the sea- 
bird, for there is no sign of human ; in- 
deed, we learn from bits of floating wreck of some 
recent, perhaps fatal casualty. 

In ‘Sunday Evening,’ T. Webster, R.A., ap- 





pears the family of a well-conditioned yeoman 
assembled on evening worship. The party 
com three generations, from the 
to the deepening twilight of -life; a subject 
admirably adapted for the display of that 
so emin by Mr. We 
registering in the features the tale 
ite ec om, pi 
e left, while ir son, in the 
and stren reverentially pork ayy 
Book, His wife, a matron still in 
in the act of calling to order 
members of her family who do not 
derstand why their prattle should be 
If we are 


E 
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tion. Striking, above all, are the and 
order—the domestic rule of the a. All 
the th of the party is painted up to the 
brightness of the springtide of life, while the 
aged pair is comparatively in shade, as suggest- 
ing the passing away of a transient picture, and 
thus are embodied striking instances of Mr. 
Webster’s varied powers. 

W. P. Frith, yay eee me R.A, 
have co-operated in the uction of a scene 
with an open landscape, called ‘The Gleaner,’ 
the treatment of which in colour and effect is ex- 
tremely simple. There is but one figure, that of 
a country girl, who, we are to understand, has 
travelled far with her day’s gatherings on her 
head. This is the whole of the story, yet the 
value of the picture does not end here, but 
centres in the distinctness with which the task 
of each artist s; s for itself. 

To T. Faed, R.A., ““O Nannie, wilt thou 
gang wi’ me?” supplies a ‘theme that a 
admirably with the sentiment generally painted 
by this artist. The relations of the two figures 
are at once intelligible, and the tenderness of 
the lover’s appeal is fully up to the letter of Dr. 
Percy’s beautiful ballad. 

“O Nanny, wilt thou wi’ me, 
Nor och to leave oe daunting town? , 
Can silent glens have charm for thee, 

The lowly cot and russet gown ?”’ 
There is a collie-dog of the , and he seems 
also greatly interested in question. Many 
of Mr. Faed’s subjects are limited to single 
figures ; but whatever beauty and reality of cha- 
racter these possess, there is yet in this painter’s 
agroupments of two or more persons a — 
tionably higher intelli , as we feel here, 
which is understood the observer, who 
thence becomes at once cognisant of the ques- 
tion in hand. 

John Faed, R.S.A., in a small and marvel- 
lously finished picture, called ‘ The Scottish Jus- 
ticiary,’ narrates the issue of an event which fell 
out in the reign of James II. of Scotland, where 
by law it was decreed that, in the case of 
one noble stiiking another, the offender should 
lose his right hand; the king and court are 
here assembled to see justice done on the 
criminal, The characters have been so care- 
fully studied, and the adjustments are so com- 
plete, that the composition would tell forcibly 
as a large picture. Ty hes been engraved ia the 


“ae 

‘The Gipsies’ Toilette,’ by Jokn Phillip, 
R.A., is one of the most remarkable works of 
that splendid series which occupied the latter 
years of Mr. Phillip’s career. He has painted 
this incident of Spanish lower life as saw 
it. He witnessed no more than others have, 
yet he has given to his works of this period a 
nationality and peculiar animation to which 
others have never attained, not even excepting 
the great masters of the Spanish school. The 
persons here are two, seated on the floor, of 
whom one is interested in studying in a glass 
before her how a rose, which she seems about to 
fix in her hair, is likel 





play : 

and the air of coquetry which accom: 

act, constitute that living essence w 

highest genius alone can catch and secure 
canvas. The profession of the women is set 
forth by their cards and tambourine, and the 
items constituting the furniture of 

form one of the most in 

terior 
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tion that, even from Velasquez and Murillo to 
the last student of Spanish character, none have 
ever registered the genuine nationality with such 
force as John Phillip. Painted in 1861, 

* Venice,’ J. M. W. Turner, R.A., is a view 
which leads the eye down one of the vistas of the 
Grand Canal to some of the most important 
buildings of the city. Turner, it seems, would 
never look at Venice save in the blaze 
brightest sunlight, and thus he 
us; leaving us no discretion, but 
the belief that we are contemplating a 
polished silver. The spectator is placed 
centre of a wide basin, on each of 
the lines of buildings incline to 
distant centre, where appear groups of im 
ing forms, which may represent the 
Salute, and other contiguous buildings. 
one of the finest of Turner’s Venetian subjects. 
The view is that down the Grand Canal from 
the large basin. 

In the DrAwtnG-Room are three church in- 
teriors David Roberts, R.A., showing his 
means of giving space, height, and grandeur to 
his architectu 
animating these works by groups of worshippers. 
One t expedient by which a s' of 
unlimited extent is effected u is by 
losing the lines and forms of the upper parts of 
the structure. None, even of the most celebrated 
cathedral-painters of past times, have equalled 
Roberts in wealth of resource and beauty of 
result. These are known as ‘ The Chancel of 
the Church of jas at Di ;’ a ‘ Chapel 
in the Church of Dixamude, West Flanders ;’ 
and ‘St. Jacques, Antwerp.’ The first was 

ainted for rd Northwick in 1826, and 

oberts up to that time considered it his best 
work. A duplicate was afterwards painted for 
the Royal Academy of Scotland. The Dixamude 
Chapel was executed in 1864, for Mr. Pender, 
and was one of the last exhibited by Roberts, 
who admired the architecture insomuch as to 
say that it was one of the richest examples of 
flamboyant Gothic he had ever seen. e An- 
twerp study was painted principally on the spot, 
yet it is wanting in none of the rare qualities 
which give ta Roberts’s productions their high 
value. ‘The Fountain,’ P. F. Poole, R.A., a 
girl with a water-cruse, is one of this artist’s 
most successful single-figure studies. —‘ Five 
Minutes Too Late,’ by Escosura, a pupil of 
Géréme, is really a gem, both as to finish and 
perspicuity of narrative; and another small ye 
ture, ‘Contemplation,’ by Ruiperez, a pupil of 
Meissonier, is not less meritorious.—In ‘ ie 
Antoinette in the Temple,’ by A. Elmore, R.A., 
the ill-fated queen appears watching the Dauphin 
through a chink in the door of her prison: not 
the least affecting of the many touching episodes 
in the history of that unfortunate family.—The 
example of Sir David Wilkie is a small picture 
called ‘ The Christening,’ characterised by much 
depth and power.—A small ‘ Moonlight,’ by 
** old” Crome, is as successful as his larger ver- 
sions of the same subject on which much more 
labour has been expended. 

The next picture that comes under notice 
is one which, of its class, will rank <——s 
the most remarkable of the English schoo 
It is by John Phillip, R.A., and was, we 
believe, treated as a portrait; but, whether 
portrait or not, it is one of those 
studies which, like those of Titian, Gior- 
gione, Rubens, Vandyke, and Velasquez, are 
coveted for their high pictorial quality. It pre- 
sents a gentleman, at half-length, of the size of 
life, wearing a cuirass, and with the sleeves of 
his doublet of the Francois Premier fashion. 
Thé steel breastplate looks rather that of a ca 
@-pie suit than a cuirass proper, and is of the 
fashion and fulness of those worn about the 
time of our Henry VIII. Were it not that the 
picture is so fresh, it would at first sight im 
the s tor as a Venetian capo d’opera of the 
very period of the school. After ip’s 
decease it was exhibited, with others of 
works, at one of the Conversasioni of the 

are 

ides the work by Turner, R.A., already 
descri there are two others in the draw- 
ing-room: one is ‘The Wreckers—Bam- 
borough Castle’—a descri of a storm 
on the coast of Northum ; and a small 
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studies ; as also his method of | i 





picture of fishing-boats at sea in half 
wind. In ‘The School ; 


on account of its association with ‘ 
Brook.’ 
afterwards 


admirably engraved as a , the one 
Cousins, the 7 by ir le w 
mentioned here that ‘ Crossing 

lately valued by a competent authority at 
Phage Hence may be inferred the value of 

. Pender’s picture. 

*Grinling Gibbons’ first Introduction at Court,’ 
E. M. Ward, R.A., oS a ualified by 
expression at once pungent amusing. 
Poor Gibbons is Z back: an hy retiring 
and abashed; he exhibits some of that inimitable 
carving which is seen, perhaps, at Petworth 
better than anywhere else. One of the principal 
persons is a French woman, who exclaims 
strongly and loudly against Gibbons and his 
pretensions; and the feelings of the others of 
the assemblage are not less distinctly pro- 
nounced, The im tions are admirabl 
realised ; in this respect the work is quite equal 
to any of Mr. Ward’s French histories. —By Sir 
A. W. Callcott, R.A., is a grand landscape 
com of scenery in the French district 
of Vauclause,—it shows an extensive plain 
bounded by lofty mountains. A semi-nude study 
by W. Etty, R.A., is one of the most brilliant of 
his single figures.—By Grénland is a finely com- 

flower-picture. 

‘ The Rising of the Nile,’ F. Goodall, R.A., 
is one of the most effective results of this 
painter’s visits to Egypt. The object of the 
artist here seems to be to describe the 
miseries suffered by the inhabitants on the rising 
of the river, which commences yearly in May 
and continues for a hundred days ; after which it 
begins to fall, and its subsidence occupies the 
same length of time. If the waters do not rise 
24 feet,a famine is to be apprehended ; but if 
the current is swollen much beyond this limit 
the flood is very destructive, and it may be sup- 
posed that the picture instances the latter case, 
and the consequent confusion among the poor 
inhabitants, whose homes and small possessions 
are swept away. All the impersonations in this 
valuable picture may be accepted as truthful, 
for no artist has taken so much pains as Mr. 
Goodall to verify national character. He was, 
we believe, the painter who sketched figures 
in oil in the open air in the streets of Cairo. 

By W. R.A., is a version of ‘ Christ 
and the 
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and we see in Paolo a paro 

the effect of which Dante describes :-— 
¢ che I’ qvicge quene Gus 
L’altro ae ge v4 pietade 

Io venni meno come s’io morisse, 

E caddi come corpo morto cade.” | 


Again, we are reminded of the proverbial pas- 
sage i— 
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* Francesca,’ it must have been from some- 
thing I had seen among Flaxmen’s drawings.” 

‘Le Malade Malgré Lui,’ by Gilbert Stuart 
Newton, R.A., is one of those extravagantly 
humorous predicaments of which Moliére has 
supplied so many to artists both English and 
French. The victim is, of course, a man in the 
affluence of health violently pening that he 
is perfectly well in opposition to the opinions 
of two shreiaians, at hae feels his pulse, 
while the other is preparing to do execution 
with his lancet. The serio-comic is the great 
power of the scene, and it is perfectly in the 

irit of the famous French dramatist.—‘ A 

e from Lucrezia — by A. Elmore, 
R.A., consisting of three figures, is remarkable 
for vigour of execution and emphasis of expres- 
sion, with great beauty and purity of colour. 

In the Liprary is a collection of 
water-colour drawings, all by artists of the 
highest reputation. These we regret much that 
we cannot, from want of space, describe at 
length; the names, however, of the painters 
guarantee sufficiently their value and beauty. 
By D. Roberts, R.A., are ‘The Mosque of 
the Mooristan, Cairo;’ ‘Gate of the Met- 
waleys, Cairo ;’ and ‘ Bazaar of the Silk-mercers, 
Cairo.’ By David Cox, ‘ Going to Pasture’ and 
‘The Thunderstorm ;’ an enchanting piece of 
lake and_ mountain-scenery, Turner, R.A., 
certainly one of the finest of his drawings; 
‘Cattle,’ T. Sidney Cooper, R.A. By Holman 
Hunt are four drawings; in one, of ‘ Beth- 
lehem’ , our Saviour ayyears as a child with 
his » and a serpent is passing from 
them ; ‘ Sunset on the Gebel Mokattum,’ ‘ Jeru- 
salem during Ramazan,’ and ‘The Plain of 
Rephaim from Zion.’ ‘The Fern-gatherers,’ 
Topham ; ‘ Near Windsor,’ Copley Fielding—a 
= of park-scenery, with deer; ‘View in 
Wales,’ John Varley ; ‘Caught in a Squall,’ E. 
Duncan; ‘The Convent Chapel,’ L. Haghe; 
and several fruit, flower, and figure-subjects b 
William Hunt; the whole constituting a col- 
lection unequalled for the number of well- 
known works which it contains. 

It must, pos ype det greed in mind that this 
comeone splendi consists on) 
of the collection contained in the London io 
dence of its owner. Mr. Pender has a house at 
Crum Green, near Manchester, which is 
also full of pictures and drawings of the very 
highest class, Hereafter we hope, and at no 
distant period, to describe these works, brought 
together with taste, liberality, and sound judg- 
ment. 

— 


ART AND ARTISTS IN MUNICH. 


Witu the month of October, the artists return 
for the winter campaign to their homes in the 
good city of Munich. They come from the 
requented shores of the favourite Starnberg 
» — ee gs. ee or the more re- 
p ustrian » bringing with them their 
oil sketches water studies. They 
bring too their fresh Art-pro ies in the shape 
of embroidered —_ or piquant riegel haube 
peasant- costume now fast 
becoming obsolete ; quaint pot, or pitcher, and 
Carving, as trophies to adorn their 
of rare old cabinets, exquisite 

and massive draperies, is certain 
ture does not with- 


istible black kittens, lovingly tucked under 
— bare arm. The whole picture is full 
of rich deep colouring. __ 

We pron A to sa that Piloty, the well-known 
artist, has been s ering from ill health, but the 
last accounts were more favourable. One of his 
pupils, Hermann Kaulbach, the son of the 
Polek brated painter Wilhelm, has commenced 
his own artistic career, and occupies a studio in 
the building for painted glass. He is now 
engaged on a genre picture—the public confes- 
sion of children. Boys and girls in the dress of 
the 18th century are seen in church, under the 
care of elder relations or friends. Two are 
kneeling at the confessional, and make their 
simple avowals. At a little distance, but within 
hearing of the young penitents and their ghostly 
admonisher, stands an elderly vagabond, into 
whose hardened face there enters as he listens, 
a softening ray of touched surprise. The whole 
picture conveys the idea of repenting guilt and 
youthful innocence. 

Although Herr Kaulbach the younger has 
chosen a Roman Catholic rite for his subject, he 
is, like the rest of his family, a staunch Pro- 
testant. Indeed, to quote the word which his 
father has used to us, Romanism appears to 
them “ fatal.” F 
Dr. Sepp, in his life of the late King Ludwig, 
describes an amusing scene, which turns on the 
same point. He relates how, one day, when 
Kaulbach had just commenced his famous picture 
of the Reformation, and was busy sketching in 
the architecture and some of the chief groups, 
the old king bustled into the studio. The 
painter continued to work, while Ludwig 
ducing his glass and looking over his shoulder, 
suddenly exclaimed, apparently in great as- 
tonishment, 

‘*What is this, that you are about, dear 
Kaulbach ?” 

‘* The design for my picture of the Reforma- 
tion, your Majesty,” and the artist without turn- 
ing round, continued his cigar and his charcoal 
sketching. 

** What really! what, the Reformation! Who 
then has ordered it ?” asked Ludwig, as if sud- 
denly drenched with cold water. 

“ For Berlin,” answered the artist. 

“The Reformation!” cried the old gentle- 
man—* and for Berlin, and a great master like 
Kaulbach lends himself to such a thing! I have 
never been so mortified, never.’’ 

Then Kaulbach turned round, rose from his 
stool, pushed his velvet cap on one side, and 
said in a firm voice, 

“Your Majesty forgets that I am myself a 
Protestant.” seth is 

_ The King interrupted him in the greatest ex- 

citement. “He did not refer to the polemical 
side of the question,” he said. “He had himself 
placed Luther in the Walhalla, and had advised 
the Grand Duke of Weimar to adorn Wartburg 
with pictures of the Reformation as the place of 
its origin. The King walked up and down the 
room and even stamped his feet in his excite- 
ment. Seizing the back of an antique chair and 
pushing it to and fro so that it creaked, he ex- 
pemned his exten aunapenes at the great 
master Kaulbach should condescend to paint 
the Reformation for Berlin for simple par venues 
who had nothing whatever to do with its com- 
mencement, and who would only use it “as a 
nimbus for their military state.” 

Then full of indignation he pushed his hat 
down over his brow and strode out of the studio, 
letting the folding doors bang behind him. 

And Kaulbach, with his keen satire and 
powerful sweep of fancy, still boldly depicts on 
canvas, with vigorous hand, the ghastly as 
well as the grotesque side of Romanism. t 

was the excitement last year in Munich, when 
he had completed his im t picture of the 
Inquisition. A work which indeed promised 


» 8O incessant had the inter- 


of Kaulbach’s works. 
But the assault did not end with wi Anan One 
far more dangerous was at hand. Before the pic- 
hardly completed, threatening anony- 





ture was 
mous letters were sent to Kaulbach, warning 





him against exhibiting the picture. He paid no 
attention, and let those who liked gaze upon 
the notorious inquisitor, Cardinal Torquemada, 
the tative of the whole atrocious system 
who as a hideous presence, aged, infirm, but still 
rabid for the slaughter, his locks starting back 
in flame-like forms, commits with angry, 
furious gestures, an innocent lady and her 
children to the pile. In vain she points to her 
wealth, which lies in bags of gold at the 
monster’s feet. His base creatures who support 
him, stoop to grasp the ey, while the 
Cooliaal, Shel to all eckes of anguish or a . 
waives off the victims, and with uplifted cru 
points them to the hungry flames, which have 
already lapped up their thousands at his 
bidding. It is a wonderful picture, once seen 
never for; x 

The Ultramontanes could not endure that it 
should tell its tale: the denunciations and 
threats became more frequent and more vindic- 
tive. Not only the picture but the studio should 
be burnt down to the ground. 

Wearied of this continual battery Kaulbach 
allowed Merkel, the well-known dealer in the 
Karl Strasse, to remove it to his premises, and 
bade him exhibit it for the benefit of the poor. 
The alms which fell to their share in consequence 
were abundant, but of short duration. The 
attack was directed against Herr Merkel, and 
with such force that in a week the picture was 
withdrawn. It is now being exhibited without 
molestation in Vienna. 

No sooner has this German Ho aimed 
one arrow at the Roman Church, than he 
prepares another, meriting most deservedly a 
medal from the Evangelical Alliance. He 
at this moment a large cartoon in hand,—Nero 
receiving the Adulation of Roman Women; 
while to the left below, Peter, the old Apostle, 
is being nailed to the inverted cross, surrounded 
by his sympathising family ; for Kaulbach re- 
joices in the married estate of Peter, the accre- 
dited founder of the Roman pontificate. 

But it is not over this great cartoon that this 
subtle master deliberates most as he sits smoking 
his favourite cigar, but rather over the design 
for another large picture. A modern rendering 
of the Saviour clearing the Temple. 

The sacred figure stands within the portal. 
His sublime voice has uttered, “ My house shall 
be called of all nations the house of prayer, but 
ye have made it a den of thieves ”’—not to 
Eastern money-changers, but to the Pope and 
his Princes, who after proudly boasting a — 
acquaintance with their Lord, are now di 
by Him, and go ignominiously forth. The 
tottering, alarmed old Pope hastens down the 
steps, his back to the spectator. Two of his 
satellites support him ; the proud peacock-fans, 
which have so long flaunted in one direction, are 
now blown about by an uncertain wind. The 
pontiff, however, though driven from the church, 
though fallen from his high estate, still dreams 
of power, and follows with feeble, yet eager 
steps, the coffers containing the treasures of 
Peterdom, which attendants in the background 
are bearing away—whither ? 

Nor even here do his blows at the Pa end. 
He is elaborating a new Dance of Death. 
Again it is the successor of Peter. He stands in 
the /oggia of the Vatican, and has locked the door 
with a triumphant laugh against the grim visitor, 
who has impertin outly intruded, attired in the 
obnoxious ruff and gown of Geneva. The holy 
father has not merely locked out the skeleton, 
but all offensive modern literature, thus books 
of science and social im ent are seen 
tumbling down the steps, where the Pope 
believes that Death is following. He has 
bolted and barred the door, and holds triumph- 
antly the key, but never sees that a 
Death, in his own livery, rises at the same time 
from a vault beneath, and is bending his scythe 
noiselessly around the sacred slipper. 

A short time since another Tennaites with 
pencil and brush gave vent to his over-flowing 
genius and Art-rha; ies in Munich. Moritz 
von Schwind, of whom two lives have already 
appeared, became in 1847 a Professor in the 
Academy. He was, however, 

— _by old King Ludwig, who never 
wed him to reap any real advantage from the 
half-million of spent ly on Art. 
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be ors Soi, fhe’ resided in Munich, Von 
wind spent twent composing frescoes 
from the Magic Flute for the PRoyal ‘Opera- 
house of his native city, Vienna, and from his 
chefs-d’ euvre. am, 

eter von Hess, the painter of battle-pieces, 
which he treated with poe spirit and truthful 
effect, having himself been an officer under 
the Bavarian general Wrede, in the memorable 
campaign of 1813-15, died a few months since, 
following his two artist sons in the grave.* 
One of these, Eugene, will be remembered by 
his carefully-painted picture in the New Pina- 
kotheck, a knight entertained by Dominicans. 

Heinrich von Hess—Peter’s still more cele- 
brated brother, deceased in 1863, who painted 
with deep fervour the frescoes in the costly church 
of St. Boniface, of the saint that, once a lad in 
Netley Abbey, became the Apostle of Germany 
—has left two sons: Auguste, who desires to 
follow in his father’s steps as a religious painter ; 
and Anton, a sculptor. The studios of the 
brothers are together; that of the latter contains 
four large figures, which Herr Hess is putting 
into limestone for the new Rathhaus of Munich. 

resent Domestic Happiness, Industry, 
Bravery, and Munificence, as the four chief 
features of citizen-life. He has also just com- 
“<> a speaking portrait, the bust of the late 

. Pfeiffer, endeared to the people of Munich 
by his noble and successful efforts in checking 
the fearful ravages of the Asiatic cholera, on its 
first appearance in that city in 1837. This bust 
was placed above Dr. Pfeiffer’s grave on All 
Saints’ Day. 

Herr Zumbusch, the successful candidate in 
the —— for the public statue of the late 
King Max, is gradually bringing his work to a 
completion. Some of the sitting figures for the 
base are already being cast at the bronze 
foundry. The monument, which is destined for 
the Maximilian Strasse, is 45 feet high. The 
statue, 18 feet in height, mts the king, 
standing in his robes of state, and holding in 
one hand the roll containing the constitution. 
Herr Zumbusch, like Hiram Powers, works irom 
the first in plaster of Paris instead of modelling 
in clay. e builds upon his colossal statue as 

ne The pedestal f red ded by 
e estal is of r ite, surroun 
four sitting fi s,—that of Pent at the king’s 
feet, War behind, Justice and Li on either 
side. The steps are to be of polished black 
anite. Both figures and ornamentation will 
of bronze. Amongst Herr Zumbusch’s 
finished works may be mentioned his bust of the 
preset king, Ludwig II., taken eight days after 
is ascending the throne, and that of Wagner, 
the composer, for the same royal . An 
unfinished sketch for a statue of Humboldt is 
interesting as having been an order from the 
unfortunate Emperor of Mexico, which was 
“5 by his assassination. 

The Art-city of Munich has done much for 
men but little for women. Unlike land, 
America, or Russia, Bavaria had no female 
School of Desiga until three;years since. It then 
owed its origin to an accomplished lady, the 
wife of the privy councillor, Herr von Weber, 
who feeling the need of adequate instruction in 
Art for her own daughter, ined to have 


ble woman, who was bending in- 
rr peel graye Fa she was engraving. She 
had formerly earned a scanty pittance the 
sewing of kid-gloves, but since the o g of 
the school managed to afford time for 
lessons in engraving, until she had gained such 
 sepoemrnt de ie wy sh yet ees to a 

e sewing id-gloves support hersel! 
her ne ion. Her face beamed wi 
delight as she us of her success, then again 
turned to her graving tools. 

There is at this time in Munich, a lady artist 
deserving of particular attention at our hands— 
Mrs. Eliza Greatorex, Irish by birth, but married 
in America ; she has already gained a reputation 
for herself in that country by her spirited pen- 
and-ink landscapes. They are full of freedom 
and graceful handling, and testify to her right of 
being one of the first female members of the 
National Academy of America. 

Residing now in Bavaria, she was attracted 
early this summer to that most uented 
Bavarian village Ober Ammergau. It was 
rather, however, to recruit her th than to 
see the Passion-play, that she bent her s' 
thither. Indeed, so —— yet dread the 

resentation proving of a ting or over- 
ooweien nature, that she preferred vaiting the 
village in the first instance alone. Trembling 
in mind, and weak in body, Mrs. Greatorex 
arrived among these much occupied villagers, 
who received her, nevertheless, like angels. All 
feeling of prejudice away, and joined by 
her family, she took up her shede with these 
. With the rapid renewal of her 
ealth, turned to her favourite it, and 
was soon delighting these modern “ ts ”” 
by drawing their cottage-homes. Artists and 
connoisseurs equally admired her delicious bits 
of Ober Ammergau, and urged her to make 
them public. idea was fresh to her, .but 
she allowed it to develop ; the result has conse- 
quently been, that a series of her drawings will 
appear at Christmas, re uced from the 
original sketches by Herr Albert’s new process, 
durable photographic printing, which makes the 
drawings re-appear as soft etchings. 

But we hope that later on Mrs. Greatorex 
may feel at li to use her pen in a two-fold 
form, and while she shows us the houses, she 
may show us the hearts of these honest, sober- 
minded people, between whose private and 
public characters no sense of incongruity has been 
awakened. Their natural earnestness and depth 
of feeling enabled them to throw themselves, 
from the smallest child to the oldest man or 
woman, into the part assigned to them; each 
doing his share without fear, and in utter self- 
forgetfulness, because they loved and lived in 
the one great cause, which, as a religious obliga- 
tion, they had undertaken. 

Rome. M. H. 


THE LIVERPOOL AUTUMN 
EXHIBITION. 


(FROM A CORRESPONDENT). 


the want supplied for her sake and that of other | some 


young women, whether amateur or professional, 
who were suffering for lack of com t know- 
ledge. She heey first to Kaulbac wm nk 
expecting their ready co-operation. 9 
howe’ she was diss inted : neither of 
them saw the need of a Female School of Design. 

Other less noted, but able professors, came to 
her aid, however, and the institution was com- 
gee tenes Soe pe 
given in nches of drawing or ting, 
whether tive, or from coh or life 
Frau von Weber has given her services as - 
principal until this term, when owing to its 
flourishing condition, the school has been 
adopted by the State, and she has had the satis- 
faction resigning the direction to Herr 
Begold, the Minister of Culture, and a board of 
management. She still moves, nev as 
a mother, from class-room to » and 
introduced us with much satisfaction to a re- 





a notice of this painter soon after his 


© Wea 
death.—[Ep. 4-9.) 








the rooms and 


so compl 

almost im ble to distin it, and in 
similar ions were hung which rank 
high as works of Art; in fact, so carelessly 
were many of these disposed of—for it is but 
charitable to assign carelessness alone as the 
cause—that visitors were unable to perceive their 


beauties. 

It may be asked, who are they that are 
ible for this apparent incapacity to deal 

out justice to the worthy and the unworthy? 

whose was the duty of selection ? and whose the 


by the acting com- 
tatives of Art 
it is probably too 


mittee ; a combination of 
and commerce, at whose ha 
much to satisfactory results. - 

The striking feature in the collection was the 
unfair treatment of all local artists, except those 
who formed the hanging committee, and every 
y wa wong visitor c —— being struck by 
t . But strange tosay, a P 
artist’s works were all han upon the line. He 
exhibited seven—three oil-paintings, and four 
water-colours—which, without an exception, 
occupied prominent positions. Then the con- 
sulting artists were treated in a manner highly 
gratifying—to themselves. One exhibited six 
water ; five of which were on the line. 
Another had three oil-paintings and four water- 
colours ; one of latter class not being 
on the line; and the third exhibited nine 
water-colours occupying tions on the line, 
and shutting out works of such superiority that a 
comparison would indeed be odious. 

But these artists, it may be said, have been 
elected as representatives of local talent. Of 
that description of local talent which is adapted 
to the manger yr ety Nae age wor ng egy d 
principles of Art it ma good; but th 
consideration alone should not influence sclec- 
tion when the opinions of the consulting artists 
are to guide gentlemen totally devoid of Art- 
education, upon whom the responsibility of 
acceptance or rejection devolves by virtue of the 
office they hold in municipal government. The 
fal of such policy, and its uent 
injus ioe been evident, = it is ~ be 
hoped, impress u those who may have 
to perform the duties ay bee the importance 
of ew oo should the ex : - 
ment Liverpool corporation, a ts 
successful results in a financial nt of view, 
induce them to establish an annual exhibition of 


intings. 
ss A. B.C. 


ART IN THE PROVINCES. 


BIRMINGHAM.—It is to establish 
in this town a memorial of the late Dr. Priestley, 
who has been styled ‘‘ The Father of Pneumatic 


Cc ” who resided in its vicinity for a 


period of eleven years. Priestley was —— 
to have had no little ims oe Reger 

of the great French ution ; and, in con- 
re ona fol: wba green ig 
down, 1791. by a mo non-sympathisers. 
Part of the wemerial to to be a statue of this 
famous man of Science. 

HELMsLEY.—A memorial of the late Lord 
Faversham has recently been erected in this 


Scott, A” beneath which 


statue of the deceased nobleman, by Mr. Noble ; 

the whole being re ane wie were! 
a taperin 

. The cating beight of the work fs aboat 

fifty feet. The statue, of Sicilian marble, repre- 

sents his lordship in_his robes as a peer of the 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN MINOR 
BRITISH INDUSTRIES. 


_—_—— 


MESSRS. DOULTON’S STONEWARE.’ 


e | 
it is, perhaps, only by such collections of ob- 
ab we lave po. at the late Exhibition, by 
such ities of comparison, and by the 
poet nyo tr Gowen on these occasions | 
bring forward their best productions and most 
recent improvements, that we are enabled justly 
to estimate advances which have been made in | 
this or that branch of industry. Among the | 
many manufactures that show signal improve- | 
ment, none are more remarkable than that of | 
« Stoneware,” not only in the forms it is made to | 
assume, but also in the modifications to which 
the clay itself is subjected. After a patient | 
consideration of the products of this class at the | 
Exhibition, it was impossible to avoid — | 
at the conclusion that Messrs. Doulton and | 
Co., of Lambeth, had effected immense im- | 
provement in their art. These improvements, | 
and those they are still realising, come clearly | 
within the scope and purpose of this series of | 
brief descriptive essays, the object of which is 
to record the progress made by the popular | 
manufactures of our time. 
The ideas suggested by Messrs. Doulton’s | 
chimney-tops, drain-pipes, a and other 
objects, raise them to the rank of luxuries in- 
estimable. But from the contemplation of these 
we turn to two productions of another kind to | 
which allusion need only be made here :—the | 
Fountain and the Amazon Vase, engraved in the | 
Art-Fournal Illustrated Catalogue of the recent 
International Exhibition. These evidence the | 
fact that neither the magnitude of the subject 
nor the complication of its details, presents 
obstacles to the successful accomplishment of 
so 
ut we would not advert so much to Messrs. 
Doulton’s essays in Fine Art as to their masterly | 
editions of beautiful antique forms in materials of , 
their own invention. The specimens exhibited 
in the pottery-gallery were ed from a small 
number made specially to illustrate the applica- 
tion of ornament of a simple character to ordi- 
nary stoneware. It was not then intended to 
—— this class of manufacture further. But the 
result of the idea was such as no active firm 
could, for many reasoms, afford to overlook. 
These examples were received with so much 
satisfaction, and commented on so favourably b 
of known taste and learning in su 
matters, that the firm, consulting their own in- 
terests and reputation, determined to continue the 
manufacture of these products in so far as they 
should find favour with the public. 


| 
And here one word of allusion (although it 


were perhaps superfluous), to that larisati 
of Art-education which has been isoemantiy a 
held in the Art-Yournal. Messrs. Doulton 





have undoubtedly employed artists extensively ; | 
but now we understand that to their establish. 
ment have been attached artists educated at the 

Lambeth School of Art—a measure which must | 
be adopted by all producers of articles in terra- | 
cotta and stoneware who have not yet recog- 
nised that necessity. This does, in a sli Re 
degree, enhance the prices of these articks » | 
from the fact already stated, that each passes in- | 
dividuall — the hand of an artist. When 

we watch the operation of forming a 
means of the wheel, the process loo 20 stonpl | 
that the manufacture would seem to require but 
little training for its practice; yet in this esta- 
blishment it is found necessary to keep appren- 
tices twelve months at the production of 


| 


clude many Leautiful forms that have descended 
= oun antiquity. Some of the upright forms, 





pod beans ee cresreatng om Sorid ot | 
are t ions ; 
of those of horizontal | 
chaste are these, that | 
wih fern a 
propor- 

of contemplatin 
with increased £ 


adm. | 





ration after considering the abuses of propor- 
tion and vulgarity of ornament induced by 
desire of novelty. Of terra-cotta flower-pots 
and fern-cases, is a variety all eligible in 
shape, some ornamented with masks and medal- 
lions, and others with vegetable com ion ; 
and of brackets and pendants, the specimens are 
very graceful. Such things are too often seen 
and passed by; but itis only necessary to inspect 


one of them, to estimate the labour and taste 
which have been exercised in its composition. 
Of the numerous utilities exhibited by this firm, 
it has been observed that in many there is no 
novelty of form. Such an objection may be 
disposed of by the question, What available 
improvement could be suggested in the form of 
a brick? All the aids to domestic convenience 


are of forms which long experience has sho 

to be the best adapted to ths puanenes for which 
¢ class of objects to which we would particu- 
refer are as yet unknown to the sadines an 
all have been designed and manufactured, some 
very recently, and all since the opening of the 
Interna Exhibition. This series places 
Fine Art and virtu on boards which have 


all 


never 








| appoint 





* 


all the forms dear to successive generations of 
housewives before the revival set in. Prominent 
in this throng of novelties are claret-cups, loy- 
ing-cups, hot and cold water-jugs, flower-vases, 
candlesticks, hunting jugs, pitchers, and ink- 
stands, .with a great variety of other vessels and 
utensils which may be a to a multitude of 
uses, What y arrests the eye in this 
branch of the manufacture is, that each object 
has a style which now takes us back to the flowery 
periods of Doric and Etruscan forms, now to the 
days of medizval re mame or to modern 
instances, 1 Mpcweiag hed orm and capacity which 
would delight even the hearts of the notori 
beer-loving Burschenschaft of Jena. And it 
necessary to explain that, as these works are not 
the results of the common course of earthenware 
production, it has cost much thought and the 
exercise of much knowledge and ingenuity to 
a conf of labour so i 
qualified, as shall work successfully to this special 
end. This nice adjustment of tives and 
artists may be regarded as a machine of such 
delicate construction, that if the functions of any 
member cease, the whole is thrown out of gear, 
The ornament is oe the sgrafimento, or 
incised outline, which is effected sometimes as 
soon as the vessel leaves the wheel, or more 
enerally after it has been allowed partially to 
, toa consistency which will allow of its —s 
handled though yet sufficiently soft to admit 
being easily worked upon. The designs are 
various and are tastefully adapted to the style of 
the vessel or object ; for instance, on the occa- 
sion of our visit to these works, the artist was 
working on a small vase of Pompeian shape, 
round which were drawn laurel-leaves reaching 
to the neck of the vase; this was held in the 
left hand while the draughtsman operated on 
the surface by marking the outline with a stile, 
following the lines of a pencil-sketch ; thus this 
process, although conducted with the utmost 
precision, is comparatively rapid. When the 
design is to be drawn on an object just removed 
from the wheel, the clay is too wet to be handled, 
and it must consequently be fixed in a stand. ° 
To the ornaments thus engraved in outline, es- 
pecially to the leafage, colour is applied with 
an ordinary water-colour brush, and so burnt 
in. Those which we have seen having been so 
treated, come out of the furnace black, the pig- 
ts when applied in the raw state, having been 
ue, 

With regard to these new products which 
Messrs. Doulton & Co. have, with such suc- 
cess, brought forward, we understand that, 
should the demand for them increase, it is not 
their intention to produce them in sets or to 
make duplicates, in order that the unique cha- 
racter of these products may be sustained ; hav- 
ing in ve the time when such ware may 
be sought for and gathered into collections and 
museums, 

The articles described here evidence the 
progress made in, these manufactures of late 
years, The great strength of stoneware in com- 
parison with that of earthenware, and also its 
perfect cleanliness, have secured its adoption 
in all kinds of appliances in connection with 
drainage and se! engineering; and the per- 
fect resistance it offers to the strongest acids, 
prove the material as admirably fitted for the 
manu of every kind of vessel and appa- 
ratus em _ by chemical manufacturers— 
dyers, bleachers, paper-makers, and all other 
trades depending in any degree on chemical 
operations. The ey! made by Messrs. Doul- 
ton at the recent Exhibition extended, as may be 
understood, from Fine Art to every ornamental 
and useful {article susceptible of production in 
clay. There were consequently, chimney-tops, 
flue-pipes, wall-copings, air-bricks, key-stones, 








i ] » attention 
which this house has paid for along series of 
years to the advancement of the manufacture in 
stone-ware and ferra-cotta. 

We have wed two of these objects as 
“* samples ” of many from which we could 
have made equally good selections. 
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STATELY HOMES OF ENGLAND. 


(OCCASIONALLY OPEN TO THE PUBLIC.) 


“ The stately homes of England, 
How beautiful they stand ! 
Amidst their tall ancestral trees, . 
O’er all the pleasant land.” 
Mrs. Hemans. 


By S. C. HALL, F.S.A. 


THE ANTIQUARIAN NOTES AND DETAILS 
BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A. 


SOMERLEYTON, 
THE SEAT OF SIR FRAS. CROSSLEY, BART., M.P. 


OMERLEY- 

| TON, the Su- 

merledetun of 

Domesday Sur- 

vey, and occa- 

sionally in later 

times written 

Somerley, lies 

about six miles 

from Lowes- 

toft, in the 

county of Suf- 

folk, its nearest 

point on the 

coast being 

some four miles distant. 

At the time of the Con- 

quest, Wihtred, a free 

man and a Fane held 

forty acres for a manor, 

and Ulf, a free man 

under the protection of 

Earl urth, held two 

carucates of land for a manor. 

The whole place was seized by 

the Conqueror and given to 

Roger Bigod as steward. It 

was soon after held as one 

manor by Sir Peter Fitz-Osbert, 

whose son, Sir Roger Fitz- 

Oshert, was lord of the place, temp. Henry III., 

and was, 22nd Edward I., summoned to parlia- 

ment as Baron Osborne: he died in og -6. 

His sister, Isabel Fitz-Osbert, wife of Sir ter 

Jernegan, or Jerningham, of Horham Jernegan, 

in Suffolk, and widow of Sir Henry de Walpole, 

became heiress to the Somerleyton estates on the 

death of her brother, and thus they passed into 
the’ Jernegan family. 

The Jernegans, even at that time, boasted 
an ancient pedigree. The earliest of whom 
there is any record, was living in 1182, and left 
by his wife Sibilla a son, Hubert, who, in 1203, 
married Margery, daughter and heiress of De 
Harling, of East Harling, and by her had issue, 
besides others, a son, Sir Hugh Jernegan, who 
married Ellen, daughter and heiress of Sir 
Thomas Englethorpe. Their son it was who 
married Isabel Fitz-Osbert, and thus acquired 
the manor of Somerleyton in her right. Their 
son, Sir Peter Jernegan, Knt., married three 
wives; 1st, Alice, daughter of Sir Hugh Ger- 
' mayne; 2nd, Matilda, daughter of Sir Roger 
Herling ; and 3rd, Ellen, daughter of Sir Roger 
de Huntingfield. By his first wife he had issue 
Sir John Jernegan, Knt., of Somerleytoa, whose 
wife was Agatha, daughter of Sir Robert Shelton, 
of Shelton, Knt. Their son, Sir John Jernegan, 
who died in 1375, married Joan, daughter and 
co-heiress of Sir William de Kelveden and 
widow of Sir John Lowdham, by whom he had 
issue his son and successor, Sir John Jernegan, 
who by his wife Margaret, daughter of Sir 
§ Thomas Vise de Lou, Knt., of Shotley, had, 

besides other issue, a son, Sir Thomas Jernegan, 
Knt., who succeeded him, and who married Joan 
Appleyard, of Dunston, by whom he left a son, 
in fontea who succeeded him. This gen- 
tleman married twice; by his first wife, jen. 
daughter of Sir John Darell, of Calehill, he a 
son and heir, John Jemegan, who married 
Isabel, daughter and heiress of Sir Gervase 
Clifton, Knt. The issue of this marriage was 
a son, Sir Edward Jernegan, who was knighted, 
and succeeded his father in the estates. 





This Sir Edward Jernegan was married twice: 
first to Margaret, daughter of Sir Edmund 
Bedingfield, Knt.; und second to Mary, daughter 
and co-heiress of Richard Scroope, son of Lord 

> . By this second marriage he had, 
among other issue, a son, Sir Henry Jerningham, 
of Wingfield and —o , in Suffolk, 
and of Coney, in Norfolk, Vice-Chamberlain and 
Master of the Horse to Queen Mary, from whom 
are descended the present Jerninghams of 
Staffordshire and other counties. By his first 
wife Sir Edward had issue six sons, Sir John, 
Sir Robert, Thomas, Olyf, Nicholas, and 
Edward, and two daughters, Ann, who became 
the wife of five husbands, and Margaret, who 
was twice married. He died in 1515, and was 
succeeded by his eldest son, Sir John Jernegan, 
of Somerleyton, who married Bridget, daughter 
of Sir Robert Drury, Knt., of Halsted, by whom, 
with other issue, he had a son, George Jernegan, 
who succeeded him, and who having es 

Elye, daughter of Sir John Spelman, of Nar- 
borough, Knt., was succeeded by his son, John 
Jernegan. This gentleman married Catherine, 
daughter of George Brooke, Lord Cobham, and 
had, by her, issue, four daughters, his co- 
heiresses, viz. Elizabeth ; Katherine, married to 
Wymond Carew; Frances, married first to 
Thomas Bedingfield and secondly to her re- 


lative Henry Jerningham, of Coney Park; 

| Margaret, married to— Ford, of % 

| the third daughter inherited 

| conveyed it to her second h Henry 
erningham, who sold it to John Wentworth, 


| It will thus have been seen that the Jernegans 
argent three oe s gesles) 
ig ay for no fewer than 
| possessed of the greater tiny 
| of the Island of Lothingland—a district occupy- 
ing*the north-east corner of the county of S 4 
| and containing the sixteen parishes of Somer- 
leyton, Lowestoft, Corton, Gunton, Oulton, 
Ashby, Lound, Fritton, Flixton, ty tor 
Blu , Gorleston, Belton, Burgh, - 
well, and Herringfleet. In 1619, Henry Jerning- 
ham died at Cossey, nine after having 
sold Somerleyton to John Wentworth, whose 
son was Sir John Wentworth, one of the 
| chiefs of the Cavalier of the district 
| during the civil wars; and Cromwell and his 
paid several visits to the old Hall, 
g free with its f and “ carrying away 
wets.” The “a of ‘on 
ike its master, to have been staunchly 


appears, 
loyal, and was harassed in uence the 





conseq 
quartering of soldiers and the exaction of forced 


SOMEKLBSYTON : THE FRONT.** 


loans by the partisans of the commonwealth. 
Ireton, in 1648, summoned the bailiff of Yar- 
mouth to meet him in conference at Somer! 
Hall, and there delivered ad we the 
General’s ory command, either to ‘‘in- 
i P srg sone to demolish their walls 
and fortifications.” A rousing bonfire, and 
bountiful distribution of bread and beer, cele- 
brated the restoration of King Charles II.” * 
rid ohn Wentworth married Anne Soame, but 
died without issue in 1651. From the Went- 
worths, Somerleyton passed to John G \ 
the son of Elizabeth Went , sister of Sir 
John Wentworth, who had become the wife of 


* Sir jete Wentworth records that “on the 14th day 

of March, 1642, Collonell Cromwell’s troope, and \- 

tain Fountayne with his , and divers others, to 

the number of 140, came to ; 

after they “‘tooke away muskets, bandeliers, rests, 
,”’ and other things 

Protector was, there- 





head-pieces, and one fowling-pi 
of which no note was made. 
fore, certainly an inmate of , and probably 
more than once. Matters chan ‘however: in 1660, 
on eo pee issued to pc age of S aor 

an s “to re-provi yer books ir 
churches ri also to warn “all a alehouse-keepers and 
butchers to enter recognisance for the observation of 
Lent and fish dayes.” The stout old knight did not 
live to see the a “enjoy his own in ;” but his 
loyal widow did, subscribed ten shillings “‘ towards 
4 building of a bone fire,” upon St. George’s Day, 
1661. 


| Charles Garneys, a member of the fine old 

, Suffolk family who bore the alliterative motto of 

| “God's Grace Guides Garneys.” In 1672, the 

‘then representative of the f » mas 

Garneys, sold the estate to Admiral 

Fer Bart., a a erg, ig m4 

ig) nee gee in history. Sir Thomas, 

| 1665, struck the first blow of the war with the 

| Dutch by attacking their Smyrna fleet of forty 

me eight sail of the line, when, after 
ing prizes of four sh 

maining thirty-six, into 


he drove the re- 
the great sea-fi = Reg 

same year, in sea-fight ’ 
when the English fi sees tee babel tok 
Prince Rupert, and ot erry the Dutch 
| feet under Van Trom Allin held a 
command, In the following year, Allin was at 

the head of the White Squadron when the fleet 
fell upon the Dutch van, routing it and killing 
the three Dutch admirals who commanded that 
division. In the same year Allin attacked the 
French fleet, boarding and capturing the 
Ruby of fifty-four guns. years later 
“he sailed a strong squadron to chastise 
the Algerines,” which he accomplished, and 
returned home worn out in the heavy services of 
his country. In consideration of these many 
services Admiral Allin was created a baronet, in 
1673, and retired to Somerleyton, which, as has 
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been stated, he had recently purchased.* Sir 
Thomas married first, Alice, daughter of Cap- 
tain Whiting, of Lowestoft, by whom he had 
issue one son, Thomas Allin, his successor, and 
two daughters, Anne who died unmarried, and 
Alice married to Edmund Anguish, Esq., of 
Moulton, in the county of Norfolk (whose son 
inherited the estates and title); and, second, | 
Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Anguish, Esq. 
and sister of his son-in-law, by whom he had no 


_ 


i em 


| issue. Sir Thomas died in 1686 or 1688, and was 
buried at Somerleyton. He was succeeded by 
his son, Sir Thomas Allin, who married Mary, 
daughter of John Caldwall, of London ; but, 
dying without issue in 1696, the baronetcy 
became extinct, and the estates devolved — 
his nephew, Richard Anguish, Esq., son of Alice 
Allin and her husband Edmund Anguish, Esq. 

This Alice Allin had issue by her husband, 
Edmund Anguish, three sons, Richard, Ed- 


SOMERLEYTON : FROM THE WEST FRONT. 


mund, and Allin ; the eldest ot whom, Richard, 
inherited Somerleyton,‘and having, in accordance 
with the will of his uncle, assumed the arms and 
surname of Allin, was created a baronet in 1699 : 
the descendants of Edmund, the second son, 
afterwards inherited the estates. Sir Richard 
Allin (formerly Anguish) married Frances, only 
daughter of Sir Henry Ashurst, Bart., of Water- 
stock, by whom he had issue four sons, Thomas 


| Allin, Henry Allin, Richard Allin, and the Rev. 
Ashurst Allin, and one daughter, Diana, married 
to Thomas Henry Ashurst, Esq., of Waterstock. 
Sir Richard died in 1725, and was succeeded in 
his title and estates by his eldest son, Sir Thomas 
Allin, Bart., who, dying unmarried in 1764, was 
succeeded in 1764 by his brother, the Rev. Sir 
Ashurst Allin, Bart., Rector of Blundeston- 
cum-Flixton, who married Thomasin Norris; 





SOMERLEYTON: FROM THE NORTH-EAST. 


and, dying in 1770, was succeeded by his onl 
son, Sir Thomas Allin Bart. This euntiomen 
died unmarried in 1794, when the baronetcy 
again aes a. 8 e nee estates 
distan man, i 
»» a8 will now be shown. foray ell 
* A portrait of the dmiral j tS. : 
terion, Ho was called “the scourge of Varmeath 
ie pat the side of the Parliament in the civil 
Lowestoft was profoundly loyal. 


a 


Edmund Anguish, second son of Alice Alli 
and her! husband, Edmund Anguish, — 
ried Mary Betts, by whom he had issue two 
sons, the Rev. Thomas, and Edmund, and two 
daughters, Mary and Dorothy. The Rev. 

| Thomas An wish, who was of Halesworth, mar- 
| Tied Mary Eling, of Beccles, and, dying in 1763 

| was succeeded by his son, Thomas ‘Anguish, 
| Accountant-General to the Court of Ch ; 


who, marrying Sarah Henley, of Docking, had 





-these, Thomas Anguish, it was who 





issue by her three sons, Thomas, the Rey, 

George, and Charles, and three da 

Catherine, Anne, and Charlotte. The 
inherited 


the estates of Somerleyton on the death of his 
kinsman, Sir Thomas Allin, Bart., when the 
title became extinct. This Thomas Anguish 
died unmarried ,in 1810, and was succeeded 
by his brother, the Rev. George: 

from whom, in 1843 (when the family be. 
came extinct), the estates passed to the son of 
his sister, Catherine Anguish, who, in 1788, had 
married Francis Godolphin-Osborne, fifth Duke 
of Leeds, she being his second wife. By this 
union she had issue Lord Sidney 

Osborne and Lady Anne Sarah Godolphin, mar- 
ried » i Whyte Melville, Esq. Their son 
is the distinguished author of many works of 
fiction, Captain Whyte Melville. 

Anguish, inherited from Allin, were gules, a 
cinquefoil, pierced, or; the crest, a snake 
encircled with grass; and the motto, “ Latet 
Anguis in herba.” 

The Somerleyton estate having come by 
descent to Lord Sidney Godolphin- Osborne, 
was sold by him, in 1844, to Samuel Morton 
Peto, Esq., the extensive ‘‘ contractor,” who 
had become the purchaser of the Norwich 
and Lowestoft ship-canal, and to whose enter- 

rise Lowestoft owes its railway, its pier, its 
ben, &c. By Samuel Morton Peto the old 
mansion was entirely re-arranged, extended, and 
altered ; and by him also was the church, in a 
measure, rebuilt, and the village entirely re- 
modelled, at a large outlay. 

We should neglect an essential of our 
duty if we omitted to do tender homage to that 
most enterprising and liberal gentleman: he 
“‘ created” Somerleyton, so to speak, made it 
the grand and beautiful edifice it now is, formed 
its grounds, constructed and ornamented its 
delicious winter garden, hung the rooms with 
pictures, and filled the library with useful and 
pleasant books. Unhappily, circumstances pre- 
vented his enjoying them. Fortune, ever capri- 
cious, consigned it to other hands; the rich 
contractor had to sustain a reverse, and the 
“earthly paradise” passed from his hands into 
those of another. Happily, however, that 
“other” is the well-known and honoured 
gentleman Sir Francis Crossley, who became 
the owner of the pro’ , by purchase, in 1862. 
He is one of the members for the West Ridi 
of Yorkshire; was born in 1817, and i 
in 1845, Martha Eliza, daughter of the late 
Henry Brinton, Esq., of Kidderminster. He 
was created a baronet in 1863. Sir Francis, 
besides many other liberal gifts and generousacts, 
gave the “People’s Park” to Halifax, founded 
twenty-four almshouses in that town, and with 
his brothers, John and Joseph Crossley, founded 
the magnificent “Crossley Orphanage ” at Hali- 
tax, the building and furnishing of which, exclu- 
sive of an endowment of £3,000 a year, cost no 
less a sum than £50,000. 

It would be in bad taste here to rr! more of 
Sir Francis Crossley. His place in the history 
of humanity will be with the great men who, 
having gathered wealth, have not forgotten to 
‘do good and to distribute,” the men whose 
“works do follow them,” who make happy not 
only their own generation, but many genera- 
tions—tocome. “There is that scattereth and 
yet increaseth.” It is a happiness to note an 
emphatic comment on the prayer, “that they, 
plenteously bringing forth good works, may of 
Thee be lentosunty rewarded.” There are 
many of those who are styled ‘ Merchant 
Princes,” who are lavish in their efforts to share 
with others “ the bounties of Providence.” It is 
one of the great characteristics of the be that 
pon: Rase\ obtain wealth by the labours of others, 
enable others to icipate in their prosperity. 
It is in the manufacturing districts that the 
manifestation of charity most abounds. The 
exceptions to this rule are few. They incur @ 
heavy and mournful responsibility, who teach 
that the rich do nothin tor the poor. 

Sir Francis and Lady Crossley have an only 
om, Savile Brinton Crossley, who was born in 
1857. 

_ The arms of Crossley are gules, a chevron 
indented, ermine, rorens A two in 


chief, and a satire couped in base, or; impal- 
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ing his wife’s arms (Brinton) per pale argent | screening a part of the offices. The area covered | Within, the decorations are Renaissance, of a 
and gules, a Lion salient between three annu- | by the Winter Garden is 100 feet square. | light and elegant character. Four main alleys 
lets, all counter-charged; crest, a demi-hind 
erased, proper, charged with, two bars, or, and =~ ~4 
holding between the feet a cross-crosslet, or ; : 
motto, ‘‘ Omne bonum ab alto.” , 

The old Hall of Somerleyton was one of the 
finest of the old brick mansions remaining, and 
possessed many interesting features. Fuller, 
the quaint old writer whose words are so often 
—— ranked it among the best of the many 

me houses of the county of Suffolk, and says 
that it well deserved the name of Somer leyton, 
for here summer is to be seen in the depth of 
winter—the grounds being planted with ever- 
greens, and the pleasant walks beset on both 
sides with fir trees, green all the year round, 
| besides other curiosities. 

The Park, about two hundred acres in extent, 
is rich in beauty, and includes a deer park. Two 
miles from the house, in the direction of Yar- 
mouth, there is a drive through ornamental 

| grounds, and a “‘ decoy” on a splendid sheet of 
water three miles long, and a quarter of a mile in 
breadth, called Fritton Lake. It abounds with 
a variety of fish, and is the resort of widgeons, 
ducks, teal, grebes, and other wild-fowl during 
the season, which begins in October and ends in 
April. Vast quantities are taken yearly. The 
banks of this fine sheet of water are fringed 
with wood ; and two or three gentlemen’s houses 
ind pleasure-grounds add interest to the scenery. 

e lake separates the! parishes of Fritton, 
j a Belton, Lound, and Ashby; and 
in the Herringfleet woods, belonging to Major 

thes, ‘there is a’ heronry. Sir Francis 
Crossley, who owns a large portion of the lake, 
has a beautiful drive on one side of it, extending 
for nearly two miles, winding through planta- 
tions comprising choice specimens of pines, &c., 
with occasional peeps of the lake on one side 
and heath and woods on the other. The lake— 
such is its natural and yet cultivated beauty— : 
might be a bit of the lovely shire of Devon | IN THE"WINTER GARDEN, SPANISH DANCERS, HAUTMAXN. 
planted among the bare plains of Suffolk. It is 
| zigzag in form; tiny peninsulas jut into it, 
clothed with graceful firs and thick underwood, 
among which tall ferns luxuriate: the steeps 
have gradual ascents from the banks: closely 
planted trees of many varieties completely cover 
them, and it is only now and then that glimpses 
are caught of the water. The lake is close and 
compact, and on no side does there seem any 
opening, only foot- paths lead to it from the 
adjacent roads. Its solitary character,—out of 
the way of passing intruders,—and its thickness 
of composition, render it a favourite shelter 
|of wild-fowl: they do not, however, enjoy 
solitude in security; man is always astir in 
search of prey ; three ‘‘ decoys”’ are active at all 
seasons to entrap the unsuspicious and unwary. 
One of them was in operation during our visit. 
Domestic ducks were sailing in and out of a 
narrow passage, quacking and playing and feed- 
ing, to show their wild cousins outside that no 
danger was near. Two or three bolder than the 

t summoned courage to enter, and very soon 
were in the net-trap that furnished the bag of 

he game-keeper. 

This charming scene of mingled wood and 

ater adds materially to the attractions of the 

ocality ; and here Art has been brought to the 
id of Nature. 

Passing in at the North Lodge, visitors are 

nerally conducted through the kitchen and 

it-gardeas, the vineries, hot-houses, and con- 
ervatories, to a sloping lawn facing the Winter 
arden and north front of the house, from which 
oint a charming scene presents itself. “ Before 

» says a recent writer, “in a setting of old 

brest-trees, cedars, aged thorns, clumps of aza- 

as, and rhododendrons, rise, as if evoked by a 

gician’s wand, a range of fantastic palaces of 
lass, their many sheeny domes and pinnacles 
ing like diamond facets in the noonday 

in, and their contours and traceried outlines of 
ful arabesques, backed and thrown into 
lief by the deep red brickwork of the towers, 
bles, and campaniles of the Hall.” On the 
is an aviary of gold and silver pheasants, 


converge under the great mosque dome, beneath | ferns by four dolphins, and surmounted by a 
which is a fountain supported ona rockery of | marble statue of the ‘Nymph of the Lily.’ 





IN 1HE WINTER GARDEN. STATUE, HAUTMANN. 





pe Ae BR | wr. mat af From the central alley numerous aisles diverge | The roof is supported by light iron — 


ay of Philadelphia, during a visit to the : | to an outer one, circumscribing the building. | covered with fuchsias and creepers, 
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“Ned with flowers, occupy the grand| From the Winter Garden the visitor is 
wie basket of ‘Sewe® et pe ~ the corners and in other parts the Italian Garden, opposite the west 
Parterres of rare exotics, an g J | This front of the house opens upon a 
terrace, 300 feet in length, enriched with 
vases, &c., from which three fli 
‘down to the Dutch Garden, 
metrical form, by Nesfield, in the 
manner as that by him at Castle 
we have heretofore described. centre of 
this parterre is a noble sun-dial, from this 
point, looking to the south, a view is obtained 
of the grand avenue of fine old lime trees, 
yards in length, at the termination of 
the church of Somerleyton is seen. Near tp 
this avenue, in which are some fine 
figures and groups and other objects, is a 
avenue of elm a In 
especially notic two mi sculptured 
figures of ‘ Night’ and ‘ Mentent by the late 
John Thomas, an artist of eminence and 
— whose advice is understood to 
greatly guided Sir Morton Peto in the adom 
ment of the beautiful house; he may, 
be described as ‘‘ the architect.” ‘There is also 
(but on the other side of the Winter Garden) a 
drinking-fountain, created by a statue, the work 
of Joseph Durham, A.R.A., of a milkmaid, her — 


pail at her feet. in an attitude that implies | | 


out-look for the kine. | 

The west front, 150 feet in length, is com | 
ese of a central tower and two wings, with 
arge bay windows. The entrance is by a porch 
in the central tower. 


The .corridor, lined with wainscot, leads to | a 


a finely-panelled Hall, from which a staircase — 
ascends to the upper suites of apartments, 
The hall is hung with arms and curious and — 
valuable armour, one =) = which, of te 
markably fine design and the most exquisite 
workmanship, is inlaid with gold, and bearsa | © 
German motto, and the date 1652. Over the 
massive chimney-piece the wall is decorated 
by Maclise’s large oil -painting of ‘ Chivalry,’ 
It contains also other valuable works of Art; 
| among them a fine picture of Deer by Sir Edwin 
are life-sized statues; mirrors and other ap- south side opens to the billiard, morning, and | — pander re meres aod Se Se 
pliances add to the beauty of the whole. The | withdrawing, rooms. Aviaries of singing-birds | some of the aii owners of Somerleytom— 
Allin, Anguish, Godolphin -Osborne, Peto, 
Crossley, &c. On the landing is a i 
ture of George and Robert Stephenson, and im 
the ge from the staircase to the boudoir are 
‘ Edward the Confessor leaving his Crown t 
| Harold,’ and ‘ Harold's o- to py Duke 
of Normandy,’ pictures of great merit b 
Cross. There alee in the Hall a grand ph 
statue of Aineas. In the outer Hall—placed 
on a very graceful pedestal—is a marble statue 
of a boy who has been: gathering shells by the 
sea-shore : it is a portrait-statue of the son of 
Sir Francis Crossley, and is one of the charm 
ing works of Joseph Durham, A.R.A. . 
The Dining-Hall , which is two stories in height, 
has a rich carved polychrome ceiling in com 
partments, and cornices of oak, with gilt reliefs, 
a ay mony of fruit and wreaths of flowers. It 
‘ has a huge pyramidal chimney-piece, su 
by two full. length caryatides, ‘Summer’ and 
‘Winter,’ by John Thomas. The is 
carried on brackets supported by heads ; 
roebuck, ‘wild-boar, &c. In the stained-glass 
_ windows are medallion - portraits of Newton, 
Watt, Chaucer, Shakspeare, Wren, and Rey: 
nolds, surmounted by allegorical figures of 
the liberal sciences. On either side the fire 
place are chefs-d’euvre ‘of Stanfield fitted 
into panels, and above these are frescoes by 
Maclise andj Horsley. The furniture is 
and appropriate, and a fine minstrel’s 
—_ cy the Sonat of the room. In 
gallery is a fine mechanical orchestral organ. 
two paintings by Stanfield are, we believe, the 
largest in size of his productions, and w 
edly [his best works; they are so well know® 
as to need no description here: one is the 
storming of St. Sebastian, the other the dis 
mantled Victory towed into Gibraltar after 
the battle of Trafalgar. (These are mont 
: SSS = ments to the memory of one of the greatest 
NYMPH AT HER TOILE painters of any age. In this most bea 
om placed x » HAUDMAUER, room also hang a‘ St. Simeon,’ by Guido; 
! at intervals throughout the gard ] d very fi : 
and . garden, | are a fern- ‘ P _ | a large and very fine example of G. 
in the corridor leading to the Palm-house should be ipedally Stel nnn ts ik we eh acre Priv Seneschal,’ on certainly the 
ie Lee ; ) ith gas. | work of this artist. 


IN THE WINTER GARDEN. STATUE OF HYMEN, BYRTROM. 


IN THE WINTER GARDEN, 
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he Breakfast-Room, a charming apartment 

d with choice objects, commands a view 

m one of the avenues: in it are the ‘ Italian 
nts,’ by Armitage, landscapes by Con- 
, a fruit-piece by Hunt, &c. 

Library has a beautiful ceiling, and is 
with carved book-cases, containing editions 
modern authors. In the extensive collec- 

few works of merit and interest are omitted. 
the chimney-piece, with its motto, “ Learn 
, live to learn,” is Rembrandt’s grand 
of ‘ Ferdinand and Isabella ;’ and there 
so portraits of Milton and Shakspeare, 

r a “life” portrait from Stowe. 
he old Drawing- Room is wainscoted 
ghout, and the cornices, door-heads, and 

br-frame are exquisitely and elaborately 
fed with game and groups, and festoons of 
and flowers attributed to Gibbons. In the 
x lights of the windows, of modern inser- 
landscapes are introduced. 
he Drawing-Room, Billiard - Room, and 
apartments are all of equal elegance, and 
filled with costly furniture and choice works 
among which are paintings by Beverley, 
ce, Solomon, Mole, and others. 
the upper rooms of the house—not, of 
tse, shown to visitors—is preserved the an- 
tapestry which adorned the walls of the old 
ion ; and here, too, are many gems of Art, 
ding examples of Wright of Derby, Wilson, 
ht, and others; with Manuel’s “ Vo 
ts,’’ twenty-two in number. The subjects 
tapestry are as follows :—In the tapestry- 





. ‘ The Story of Lucretia ;’ in the dressing- | 


im, portions of a very large tapestry, ‘The 
ge of the Red Sea,’ ‘Moses Striking 


Rock,’ &c. The ‘Story of Lucretia’ | 
in five panels, very beautifully wrought, | 


ously from the designs of an accomplished 
There are also pictures of great worth 
ome of these rooms; notably, a it by 
bein of his mother, a series of charming 
wings by Henry Bright, and several fine 
of engravings of great pictures. Many of the 
of furniture were purchased at Stowe, 


d are of great rarity and worth ; brilliant ex- 
pples of Art of a past but honoured age. 


| 


} 


he ‘‘ Business-Room” is a finely-groined | 
ment, hung with rich old tapestry, and | 


atains, among other works of Art, t 


s by Herring, one attributed to Rubens, 


ters. 


ad some good examples of the old Dutch | 


he Stables (flanked by a clock-tower of | 


h elegance) lie to the right of the main 


ce; they are models of architectural | 
uty, and are, of course, fitted up with all | 


modern appliances of comfort and con- 
fience. 


pugh iron gates, the stone piers su — 
couchant, sculptured by John t omas 


he principal entrance to the mansion is | 


is view we have engraved on our first page. | 


at once graceful and commanding. 


n the church of Somerleyton are preserved | 


old rood-screen (containing sixteen painted 
Is of saints) and some of the monuments 
the older edifice. Among these are me- 
ials to Admiral Sir Thomas Allin, to Sir 
in Wentworth and his lady, and to Sir 
mas Jernegan—an altar-tomb—on which, 
brding to Weever and Camden, there was 

herly the inscription :— 

— Christ, both God and Man, 
ve thy servant Jernegan.” 
the front of the tomb are three, and at each 
one, lozenge-formed panels, in each of 
h is a quatrefoil with trefoiled cusps. In 
ntre of each is a shield of arms. On the 
of the tomb are places where beams have at 
time been fixed. Among the arms are 
ard impaled with Jerne This tomb 
been much impaired by time. It is now, 
er, carefully preserved. 

ynother slab bears the inscription, “ Margaret 
gan, the wyef of Edward Jernegan, ’ 
inter of Sir Edmund ingfelde, t., 
ch Margaret dyed the xxiiij of » anno 


monument to Sir John Wentworth and 
lady bears figures of the knight in armour, 
the peaked beard of the times, and the 
habited in a plain dress; an escutcheon 





rae Pane acne p Reecwaba Py sie ae the eae aaa Ne this 
ermine, four eagles di or; im- re :—** Near 
paling Soame, gules, a ates py rb three | place interred Sir Thomas Allin, 5 
mallets, or, quartered with, 2nd, asure, two | whose unshaken fidelity to his sovereign, 

bars gemelles and a canton, or, charged with a | ye 2nd, was rewarded with many marks of his 
tun, and, 3rd, gu/es, six annulets, or. royal favour, having had the honour of serving 


- ee ha a a 


SOMERLEYTON : THE*SOUTH LODGE. 


him as Admiral in his fleets, in the British and| The church is seen from many parts of the 
Mediterranean Seas; Controller of the Navy, | grounds of Somerleyton Hall—always a pleasant 
Captain of sane Castle, and Master of the | object in the landscape—through a pa avenue 
Trinity House. He died in 1686 in ye 73 year | of elms; a wood-walk foot-path leads to it trom 
of his age.” the house. The present rector, the Rev. Charles 


it THE CHURCH. 
J. Steward, and his mother, have much enlarged | parts seine) with an inscription, now illegible, is 


the chancel, restoring it to its original fine pro- | one of its remains of antiquity.* 
portions as a memorial to the father. ‘A fine There is also a small modern 


po he agreed agg alg gps a 
=| ud Qursnearng i rom s photograph ken befor 





urch is dedicated to St. Mary. sin 
gular and interesting octangular Acpstpcrbaessne 
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little distance from the house, where service 1s 
held on Sundays. It was originally erected as 
a Baptist chapel by Sir Morton Peto. Close to 
it isa Maze of dwarf yews, kept with exeeding 
nicety; in the centre is a graceful temple, from 
the seats of which views are obtained of the 
gardens and conservatories. se 

The Conservatories are of great extent, divided 
into “houses” for all the rarer plants, with 
vineries, pine-pits, and all the other accessories 
of abundance at every season of the year. 

Our description of this most exquisite Man- 
sion—its its gardens, its grounds, — 
especially its winter en—will seem tame 
to Geos be whom tes been visited—and 
visitors are very numerous on the Wednesdays 
of every week; for, like so many of the other 
“ Stately Homes of England,” it is freely opened 
to “the people.” : 

Somerleyton is a magnificent house, but it 
was erected with a view to comfort as well 
as elegance; all the rooms above as well as 
below are so constructed as to suggest the idea 
of “home;” the “appliances and means” of 
wealth have been judiciously exerted to promote 
the rational enjoyment of life; ease not 
been sacrificed to state, and grandeur has been 
less studied than content. The house is splendid, 
and yet homely; there is none of the burthen 
of magnificence either in the mansion or the 
grounds, while ostentation seems as far removed 
rom the lofty and munificently-furnished apart- 
ments as from those which ornament a simple 
cottage dwelling. 

Its perfect architectural details, its noble con- 
servatories, its garden, its avenues—one of elm, 
another of lime, trees, stretching from the 
house across the park—its numerous vases 
and statues, happily placed—and especially its 
winter-garden—all perfect when viewed sepa- 
rately, and all joined in admirable harmony— 
render Somerleyton remarkable among the most 
beautiful modern mansions of the kingdom, and 
do honour to the sculptor-architect under whose 
superintendence it was planned and executed. 

e trust far more to our engravings than our 
descriptions to convey an idea of the winter- 
arden; there are, no doubt, larger structures 
or the receipt and display of plants and flowers, 
but there is not in England a more graceful 
or more beautifully decorated edifice. ’ 

Somerleyton is, therefore, to be described as 
one of the gems of the county of Suffolk— 
a county rich in baronial mansions, abundant 
of historic events, and full of traditions of the 
earliest, as well as of medizval ages, in England. 

It would be a long list, that which gave even 
the names of the Baronial Halls in this d 
historic county, and it would far iainel om 
space to give ils of its ancient monuments— 
Saxon, oman, Danish, and Norman; to say 
nothing of those that have descended to us from 
the earlier Britons, many relics of whom 
are yet to be found in the neighbourhood. 
Suffolk is, indeed, if less graced by natural 
beauties than some other of our English shires, 
rich among the richest of them in ‘antiquities 
and in traditions, while it has a high and pro- 
a place in — history. 

scenery neighbours Somerleyton is 
purely English; the lanes are pleasant and 
picturesque in spring and summer : the land is 
productive ; the broad river Waveney fertilises 
miles upon miles of green or arable banks be- 
tween which it runs; the trees have prodi- 
oe gree and, above all, the sea is near 
at hand; the German Ocean rolls its waves into 
the harbours of these eastern shores, bearing 
the wealth that thousands of hardy fishermen 
gather in during every month of the year. 

From any of the heights—which, though not 
humerous, occur occasionally—and, in a egree 
from any of the roads that skirt the shore—may 
be seen a “ multitudinous shipping,” so to sa 
from the huge three-master and the grand jn 
ship to the comparatively small fishing-smacks 
that “dot” thesea-scape,and the heavily weighted 
coal vessels that are bearing sources of wealth 
to all parts of the world. It is to the fishing- 
smacks the locality is mainly ind i 

, y y indebted for its 
Prosperity; but Lowestoft now holds rank 
among the fashionable and most frequented sea 
watering-places of the kingdom. 





OBITUARY. 


—_ 


SIR FRANCIS GRAHAM MOON, BART., F.S.A. 


AN estimable man, a worthy citizen, and 
one who had rendered good service to the 
Arts of his country, left earth when Sir 
Francis Graham Moon died. It seems but 
yesterday, though it is nearly half a century 
ago, since we knew him first: then, in a 
comparatively small house of business at 
the corner of Threadneedle Street in “ the 
city,” showing such engravings as at that 
time formed the staple of “the trade.” Few, 
and very poor, they were ; for between the 
time of Boydell and that of his veritable 
successor, Moon, there was a barren waste ; 
the public had not been sufficiently educated 
to appreciate excellence in Art, and buyers 
of modern prints were few. “The An- 
nuals” came soon afterwards—in 1825— 
but they were toys in Art: of great beauty 
and worth, no doubt ; but graceful things, 
five inches by four, could not satisfy Art- 
lovers; and there was a demand where there 
was no supply. : 

Messrs. Hurst and Robinson published 
a few engravings of high order, but they 
failed; why, it is not now needful to inquire ; 
it certainly was not from over-speculating 
in works of Art. Their “effects” were 
sold, and Mr. Moon—then, if not himself 
a capitalist, with the credit that can always 
command capital—became an extensive 
purchaser of their stock (in 1825), obtain- 
ing the services of Mr. Henry Graves (a 
clerk in the old establishment) and Mr. 
Boys, who was, we believe, employed as an 
accountant bythe assignees. A new firm was 
formed; and under the joint names of 
“Moon, Boys, and Graves,” operations in 
print-publishing were commenced on a 
grand scale; the result was soon shown 
to be very beneficial to the public, and 
prosperous to the publishers.* 

It was not only capital that Mr. Moon 
introduced into the concern ; he brought to 
it judgment, intelligence, and taste, and 
manners peculiarly bland and persuasive ; 
politeness carried, perhaps, to excess, but 
which made its way and satisfied “ custom- 
ers,” few of whom, then, had any real ex- 

rience in Art, but were content to be 
instructed by one whose business it was to 
“know all about it.” His own Art-knowledge, 
indeed, was at that time small; but in 
process of time he became a thorough judge 
of excellence, and aimed to produce it by 
judicious and yet liberal expenditure. 

The best artists of the age and country 
soon thronged around him. He made 
friends of those he employed, and all who 
worked for him bore willing testimony to 
his liberality.t Among the names more 
closely associated with his as a publisher, 
those that occur to us are Lawrence, Land- 
seer, Leslie, Mulready, Collins, Uwins, 
Wilkie, Eastlake, Stanfield, Roberts, Prout, 
Harding, and Brockedon ; and among en- 
gravers, Doo, James Henry Robinson, 





* Mr. Moon still it his own separate ish- 

ment in Threadneedle Strext, and retired — 

— = fe = ; it was, as we shall . 
ui / 

wei were vue concern that nearly all his great 

.* In 1846 a number of artists subscribed to 

him a Testimonial. It consisted of a copy, 4g of 

the Warwick Vase, mounted on a plateau, which bears 

the i ption, “* This tribute was offered by artists and 

amateurs in bees pe — < . Moon’s public spirit and 

shown in his i Andy | 

He had the hon 

Prussia and H. 


the Kin, 
King French, and the last- 


of 


Ni 

and Louis Philippe 

named he received a compliment not usually accorded 
honour of being invited as a 

St. Cloud. But the 








Samuel Cousins, J. H. Watt, T. Landseer, 
Willmore, and Greatbach.* 

To give a list of his numerous publications 
would be to exceed our space ; to some few — 
of them we shall refer as they occur to us, 
rather than in any consecutive order. It is 

uisite to state, however, that all the best 
of his works were issued after he had quitted 
the firm of “ Moon, Boys, and Graves,” and 
stood alone in Threadneedle Street (the 
corner house), whence he sent forth 
tions that did honour to the country and the 
age, and where, undoubtedly, he effected 
much to form the Art-love and Art-know- 
ledge of the merchants and traders who 
have since become the best—almost the 
only—patrons of Art, but who, at that time, 
were really ignorant as to the simplest Art- 
principles. 

Alderman Boydell may have done some- 
thing for British Art, but his efforts for its 
promotion were not a tithe of those that 
were made, and successfully made, by 
Alderman Moon, “the great publisher,” as 
Wilkie styled him in a lefter to 
Baird ; “that sort of person who proc 
warmly and successfully in whatever he 
undertakes.” ; 

Of engravings from pictures by Sir David 
Wilkie he published the following :— 


1. ‘The Queen’s First Council;’ 2. ‘The 
Preaching of John Knox before the Lords of the 
Con tion ;’ 3. ‘The Maid of Saragossa ;’ 

. *Columbus’s Discovery of America ;’ 
‘General Sir David Baird discovering the 
of Ti Saib after Seringapatam ;’ 4. ‘ The 
Only Daughter ;’ 7. ‘The Spanish Mother ;’ 8. 
‘The First Earring ;’ 9. ‘Napoleon and the 
Pope.’ 


Of engravings after Sir Charles Eastlake 
there are :— 

1. ‘Italian Pilgrims arriving in sight of 
Rome;’ 2. ‘Byron’s Dream;’ 3. ‘Christ 
Weeping over Jerusalem ;’ 4. ‘Christ Blessing 
little Children;’ 5. ‘The Salutation of the 
Monks.’ 


Ot engravings after Leslie there are :— 


1. ‘The Queen receiving the Sacrament at 
her Coronation ;’ 2. ‘The Christening of the 
Princess Royal;’ 3. ‘ Portrait of Lord Cot 
tenham.’ 





samy ample testimony on u 

ves of Eastlake, Wilkie, and Lawrence, contain man 

passages to such effect; expressing cordial r 

not only as to the zeal and integrity of the publisher, 
but to his guaetits all dealings with them. We are 
enabled to make a extracts from some of the letters 


the plate, demands my 
t, as it may much 

Se ee Pe 

i ve alw: i at 
ata  tohis “ sheomstdiort and ge ity, whic! 

is always proud to acknow he 
one of many letters toasimilar flee rom David Roberts: 
_ acc than dear Alderman, 
for the Yeanttial 2 bes pa * Crossing 


of Landseer’s 
the Bridge,’ which ah cher eh the more for being 


gift. Itis indeed of to it Stan- 
Feld with the whole of my work (“The oly Land’),” 
&c. So far back as 1834, we find this passage in a 
Samuel it :—"* Pray permit me to 

print of ‘ Venice; - 
ean 


* 
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Of engravings after Sir Edwin Landseer 
there is the following long list :— 


1. ‘The Return from Hawking;’ 2. ‘ The 
Pets;’ 3. ‘A Distinguished Mem of the 
Humane Society;’ 4. ‘The Retriever;’ 5. 
‘Twelfth Night;’ 6. ‘Favourites;’ 7. ‘Pony 
| and Spaniels ;’ 8. ‘ Little Red Riding-Hood ; ’ 

9. ‘Odin;’ 10, ‘The Highland 
11. ‘The Shepherd’s Grave;’ 12. ‘The 
| Shepherd’s Chief Mourner;’ 13. ‘ Shoeing— 

the Smith’s Forge ;’ 14. ‘ The Fox: not Caught 
yet;’ 15. ‘The Three Hunters;’ 16. ‘The 
Sanctuary;’ 17. ‘Crossing the Bridge;’ 18. 
* Salmon and Otter;’ 19. ‘ The Mantilla;’ 20. 
A Series of Plates to Illustrate Deer-Stalking in 
the Highlands. 


Of engravings from pictures by Turner 
there are :— 


1. ‘Ancient Italy;’ 2. ‘Modern Italy;’ 
3. ‘Mercury and Argus;’ 4. ‘Ancient Car- 
thage.’ 


Of engravings after Prout he published 
but one—‘ Venice.’ * 

Of portraits after Lawrence he published 
several : two grand works by J. D. Harding, 
*The Corsair Isle’ and ‘Grand Canal, 
Venice :’ others are by Callcott, Constable, 
Uwins, Collins, Newton, Hayter, Herbert, 
Bonington, W. Hunt, Chalon, Mulready, 
Webster, and so many British painters 
that, to complete the list, we should occup 
more space in our Journal than we can w 
spare. 

_ We may not omit especially to notice his 
engravings after Winterhalter: these were 
portraits of the Queen and her estimable 
consort. Of both, indeed, he published 
several other portraits : one, by Chalon, of 
her Majesty in her robes of state, which 
Cousins engraved ; and another half-size ; 
two by Partridge, engraved by Doo; one 
by E. T. Parris ; and, we believe, others. 

He published also state-portraits of 
George IV. and William IV. But his 
“state work,” so to say, was that after 
Winterhalter, of the family-circle at Windsor. 

The picture of ‘The Royal Family,’ by 
Winterhalter, was exhibited (in 1847) by 
express permission of her Majesty, at St. 
James’s Palace, and subscribers’ names 
were allowed to be taken there: it was to 
Mr. Moon a costly but not a profitable 
speculation. Mr. Cousins received 3,000 gs. 
for engraving it, and Winterhalter, 1,000 gs. 
- for the copyright. It was next to impos- 
sible, therefore, that it could have been a 
“commercial success :” moreover, it was 
not a good picture. “The Queen sits be- 
side her illustrious husband (illustrious 
even more by virtue than by rank), with 
several of their children, in one of the 
balconies of Windsor Castle, the model— 
as all her subjects know her to be—of an 
English wife and mother.” So we wrote of 
the print in 1850,-when an etching was 
submitted to us. Unfortunately the very 
beautiful engraving was preceded by a large 
lithograph of the picture (badly executed 
° F — —— by barony - the 

ueen, and at her Majesty’s cost, and pre- 
sented to each oubetaliane *That pie 
a — the sale” of Cousins’s masterly 
wor : 








* We have printed a 
eee this engraving. The 
1534—not forty years ago—ma 
another letter written - in het gong by Sam 
Mr. Moon :—“ With this you will receive one dozen 
drawings, and as I have not had the pleasure of —— 
you an article of this kind, permit me to state that 
never intend to make one drawing inferior to another, 
but it frequently occurs that it is so ; 
di Sor sale, my conditions 

ing one with another. 1 have 

guineas, three at four guineas, and 
which is below the usual pri 
space for advance, and l be 
count in my favour, 50, 500, or 5,000. 





Suffice it, that the number of Mr. Moon’s 
publications exceed 200, the greater portion 
of them being /ine-engravings—an Art that 
in England may be said to have ceased 
when Sir Francis Moon ceased to publish ; 
for excepting two or three issued by the Art 
Union of London, there have been no large 
line-engravings since ; few or none of any 
size, indeed, excepting those published 
monthly in the Art-Fournal, all of which 
are line-engravings. 

There are, however, three of the produc- 
tions of Sir Francis Moon that require 
more than a few words. 

The ‘ Waterloo Banquet’ was a very suc- 
cessful speculation : it contained portraits 
offmany great soldiers—very few of w 
we believe, now live, except in history 
the grateful memories of their country. It 
was painted by Mr. W. Salter, and was a 
happy thought.* 

y far the greatest of the productions 
of Sir Francis Moon was the work of 
David Roberts, ‘The Holy Land and 
Egypt, one of the grandest achieve- 
ments in Art ever issued ; it is, as most 
of our readers know, in lithography ; the 
lith hic drawings a made on the 
stones by Louis Haghe. It is understood 
that the cost to produce it amounted to 

50,000, but the expenditure was gradual, 

e work being a periodical. 

There are twenty = of the Holy Land 
and twenty parts of Egypt. For the former, 
the letter-press was written by the Rev. 
Dr. Croly, and for the latter by Mr. 
Brockedon—one of the publisher’s earliest 
and staunchest personal friends : a man of 
high social and moral worth, whose friend- 
ship Mr. Moon highly valued. 

But the great serial was not a profitable 
speculation : few really p sees works are: 
it is, however, one that does honour to the 
country in which it was produced.t 

But hardly of less importance is the en- 
graving by Doo, afterthe famous chef-dauvre 
of Sir David Wilkie, painted for Sir Robert 
Peel, ‘ John Knox Preaching before the Lords 
of the Congregation’ (now in the National 
Galery) ; it is, perhaps, the best known of 
Englis. ints, and is certainly one of the 
most perfect examples of the English school. 
Wilkie spoke of it as “superb.” It occu- 
pied the accomplished engraver three 
and six months—a monument to his in- 
dustry no less than * The pic- 
ture was painted and ibited in 1832 ;t 
the print was published in 1838. 

Several of the other productions of Sir 
Francis Moon were not commercially suc- 
cessful—some of the best of them, indeed, we 
may say ; but on the whole his career as a 
publisher was very prosperous, and on his 
retirement from business in 1853 he was a 
= man. . a i 

is immense stock was t r. 
Boys for the sum of 15,000' gui mf the 
stock of prints alone was sold by Mr. Boys 
at public auction for £20,000, and he was 
offered £20,000 for the “ plates” and - 
rights : he preferred, however, to pu 
them himself, and from some cause or other 











he obtained, because 
patronage of the British court.t 
Having thus treated of the i 
of Sir Francis Moon, in so as it has 
reference to Art, it is essential we make 
some comments on his life as a citizen 


London, in 1796. He was the youngest 
son of Mr. Christopher Moon, whose 
family had for nearly a century carried 
on business as gold and silver smiths in the 
City, where their son yor yr made his 
fortune. The father died early, leaving 
several children slenderly ided for ; and 
Francis had to make his own way, but little 
aided, in the world. He was placed in the 
house of a Mr. Tugwell, a kseller in 
Threadneedle Street, and soon, by his 
oe industry and inte made 
himself fri 


ends, so that when his master 


died, although not out of his apprentice- 
- he became his successor. 
n 


As a magistrate, and especiall i 
magistrate, he was indefatigable in the dis- 
charge of his onerous and numerous duties, 
and gave entire satisfaction to his fellow- 
citizens of all ranks and classes, and of all 
shades in politics. 

In very early life, when indeed he had 
not attained his twenty-second year, 
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now the,’Revy Sir *Edward \Graha 








20 
married the: daughter’ of *Mr- John : Chan- 
cellor, of fon; a coach-builder, whose 


fami slong “ptevidusly been ¢muth 
ren thar Da grotecars A aristocratic 
suburb, f 4a. °, 8! © ea roe 
They livede to complete their fifty-second 
wedding-day; and >their “ golden-wedding ” 
was colobrated 
grandchildren, and r great-grandchildren. 
There is no doubt that Mr. Moon‘was a 
debted for much of *his» prosperity to’ his 
wife: she was’ anaes | prudent ~ and 
wise, chécked his disposition to speculate, 
and guided hinvin many‘of his more’ im- 
wit undertakings ;° keeping to the end 
is respect’as edi-an affection, and ‘dis- 
charging wofthily all the duties ‘of wife, 
mother, ahd “friend. » For many years’ pre- 
ceding hersdeath — which took -place in 
1870—she had’ been: incapacitated” by ill- 
health from#any-active exertion’; and as a 


necessary consequence, receptions” at ‘his. | jects 


own hotses;»in ‘Brighton “and Portman. 
Square, were not as frequent as under hap- 
pier citcumstatices; they would -have ‘been. 
She lived, however, to*participate*in the 
honours# « on: the’ husband - for 
whom and with:whom ‘she had ‘toiled “in 
youth, and was? his beloved and cherished 
companién almost to the verge of his»grave. 

Sir Francis‘died<at his residence, Western 
House, Brighton;on' the ‘13th’ of October, 
1871; andeowass buried,” on: thes 20th;* at 
Fetcham—the’ Rectory, of vhis® eldest son, 
m .Moon,' 
Bart.—in a'family vault:constructed some 

“a nen! . 17g 


years ago, .« 3 
During his Mayoralty the Emperor and 


Victoria ; they. were received with .fervid 
welcomeand large hospitality.at the Mansion 
House, and’ the result was that’a baronetcy 
was conferred aipon th 
was the immediate. 4 “cause 
of the honour*:sbat herr Majesty »and*the 
illustriousPrince,Consort—who! well ‘knew, 
and rightly esti , the <servicestto“Art> 
achievedsby Mr4Moon--no ‘doubt rejoiced 
that it was in their power’thus publicly to 
my ry ee r trie 

As a! crtizent of ‘London' he ‘has deft 
many worthy >mep.: tor) follow «him, « but 
as a publisher ot seats, a.circulator.of Art- 
works, a.true,patrop of artists, anda valu- 
able pr of:Art, he has had-no suc- 
cessor. art ‘of* the Gngraver, ‘in “its 
highest sense, died, with.-him.; and the next’ 
generation will see no stich’ works as' those 
issued by, Ffancis G nMoon, ~ 

This brief notice of the life of Sir Francis 
Graham Moon ney ffice.’ ‘It would “be'a 
grievous neglect of duty .if. we omitted to 
render to’ his We" may,’ 


their children, miany | of 


'| Study spent'in its accomplishment.’ The 
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«BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG, ’’ 


ROTHERMEL’S GRAND HISTORICAL (_ 
.) ”*), ° PAINTING. | ae te 
HOWEVER poorly historical Art may have been 
resented, in America in the past, it‘is hardly 
just ‘to, say that’ it holds nothing at~all worthy 

raise and’ admiration. ’ But at last, Ameri- 

can ‘history‘has been, in one everit at least, well 
e~ ‘canvas by Peter F. Rothermel. 

gen whose forefathers from abroad 





of our r artists. His‘ St. Paul preaching 


u Hill’ is a group of about thirty - 
and the ‘ Christian M in the Colosseum,’ 
have succeeded in esta his fame, while 
the pictures themselves are everywhere the sub- 
j of admiration.’ The latter, especially, is 
full of pathetic beauty, and shows but few 
blemishes. . The artistic, adaptation of colour, 
fine execution, and taste forthe noblest of themes, 
are his characteristics : these qualities procured 
him a commission to paint the ‘ Battle of Get- 

burg.’ The en 


quested Mr. Rothermel to commemorate on the 
carivas this ‘terribly grand ‘epoch of her hi ; 
For ‘the - particulars 
late: Civil’ War.‘ It-need:only be said. that the 
artist.travelled for, five years, collecting and: sift- 
ing evidence, obtaining its.of the) living 
and ,the rdead, and, in transcribing the one 
supreme moment when ,the,three days’ battle 
hung in ‘the uncertain, balance of fate. . It was 


t led on to 
to “ conquer} or 'dié;” ‘when “the ‘contending 


armies fairly ‘measuérd arms together,’ and: the 
e-Lotd Mayor.» That: tcrble clashing of bayonet iinet thie vagesion 
and Lostensi hand falling, while the bright: 


of thousands ' fi 
sun ,was; going -down: in the west, ‘leaving: hi 
rays upon the alre; rche . 

-Mr.-Rothermel hag pe the scene; for 
his Tabours he, wasto receive from. the State 
25,000 dollars ;, but ‘even this sum seems ani in- 
adequate recompetise for the amount of toil and 
is painted upon an: immense canvas, having an 
area ‘of ‘33°by 19 feet. ’ It coritains figures, and 


su of.figures; bythe hundfed. ‘ In the 
ries t middle distance General Meade and a por- 


tion of his:staff, are, seen: -This right halfis by 
far, the best portion of, the ,’picture ;» for. the 
interest is sustained by equality, of. execution. 
The middle is devoted to the severest part of the 
contest. _ We can almost hear the bayonets 
rattle, and see the troops dashing and clashing, 
piercing and slaying.’ pace almost makes 
us frantic with sympathy‘and sorrow. ' Passion 
and grief are the characteristics of the scene. 





however, ‘to the ‘testimonials we have 
given, and to the many more.we might give, 


—our own. We had personal knowl of 
him from. almost - beginning pats 
career, and testify’"to*his* great ‘amenity, 
indefatigable aga entire rectitude, and 
generous . His nafure was essen- 
tially tender, affectionate, ‘He “loved, 
to give — and. abhorred to_ inflict 
og + uprightness‘ in’ busine 
ability in commercial transactions, 4 
there is abundant evidence : there ae lec 


humerous witnesses to his excellence in-all | The 


‘Towards the. left; the picture,’ and, of course 
oe weakens. than pe ern is 
_ much of energy and conscious power, the hand 
| seems -to have lost its -cunning,- and. the in- 
| terest we felt, when 


| wi wing our from:a western ° 

wih the bight colon, and i 

arch, s to rest upon thi 

However’ the i 

true artistic spirit. The -faults* are ‘few, and 
they The 


ig over ‘the 





the hote-relations of life. . Most of the: 
friends of his youth and of his early manhood 
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Cambridge, Mass. , pa , 











ent having occurred in| 
State of Pennsylvania, the authorities re- | 


of ‘the struggle we’ would | 
refer the reader to any authentic record of the | 


Empress ¥of the: French ¢ visitéd ; Queen | ” pe ane moments were rare dur- 


fury and madness, ‘to that firm determination‘ 





SELECTED PICTURES. °. 


FROM THE PICTURE ‘IN: THE COLLECTION 
et ‘OF R. BROOKS, ESQ. * 


THE MOUNTAIN-SHEPHERD. , 
' J. Linnell, Painter. C. Cousen, Engraver. . 
THIS, to our, mind, is a very beautiful’ ex- 
ample of the veteran painter, Mr. Linnell ; it 
is also unique, inasmuch as the figures and 
animals occupy a more prominent position 
than the landscape, a mode of -treatment 


very rarely adopted by him.. The young shep- - 


herd, bringing up the rear of a large flock of 
sheep, stops for a few minutes’ gossip with a 
young girl in charge of some rustic children. 
Near the tree are a boy and girl—the latter 
with her arm over the neck of her brother, it 
may A eng offer to a raddy but 
half-cli 


back from accepting the gift, and. struggles 
to release itself from the grasp of an older, 
and stronger boy. These figures are capitally 
arranged, and clearly. show a motive 


throughout :. their effect is also enhanced by - 


being made the chief points of light. 

From -these the eye is gradually carried 
away into the middle distance by the sheep 
wending their way over the undulating 
ground towards the wood; behind this 
the high lands or mountains, whose broken 
outlines stand boldly out against the far-off 
sky—the upper part of, which.is, according 
to Mr. Linnell’s favourite manner, the area 
being covered ‘more or less with masses of 
floating clouds—show their white fronts 
to the sun. .In the immediate foreground 
a narrow streamlet rushes rapidly between 
low banks to the base of the composition. 

- We. cannot pass, over, the way. in which 
Mr. Cousen has engraved this charming 
picture : his work is sparkling and delicate: 
we have rarely seen a more beautiful plate 


_| from his durin. . 


_~>— 


SCHOOLS OF ART. 


York.—The annual meeting of the subscribers 


to this school and of others interested in it was 
held towards the close of the year. The report, 
read by Dr. Proctor, shows that the total number 
of pupils attending the classes at any time during 
the year was 103, the average attendance : being 
eighty. The class. of. artisan ‘and railway em- 
és was in a very satisfactory condition, prov- 
ing that those for, whom: it was established de- 
sired to avail themselves of.it.. The school is 
somewhat in debt to its treasurer. 
OxFoRD.—The exhibition of works executed by 
the students of this school ‘was held in their new 
building at the University Galleries, in the month 
of November.’ ‘The Oxford* Journal indicates, 
in its report, that the ladies"of the'family of Mr. 
Alderman Spiers, who has himself ‘always exhi- 


[eve des away. It pany hy 4 se: ss taste. and a in ‘matters of 
way of success in) their own 


Art, séemed to’ have everything in the 
hands. Miss B. 






child fruit of some kind which they’ 
have gathered ; but the youngster is held 
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ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


Paris.—A committee of French artists, with 
M. Meissonier and M. Guillaume at their head, 
is organising a plan for aiding to relieve the un- 
fortunate inhabitants of Chicago, suffering from 
the late terrible conflagration. It is 
to make a collection of pictures and other works 
of Art, which will be sold for their benefit, in 
New York, after being exhibited in Paris.—-The 
Peuple Souverain states that M. Charles Blanc, 
Director of the Beaux Arts, has determined that 
a number of clever young artists shall be sent to 
the principal museums of Spain, Italy, and 
Holland, for the purpose of copying there the 
chefs-d’auvre of the great masters, which are 
to be taken to France.—The Roman students’ 
works of 1870, which the untoward complexion 
of the times had withheld from exhibition, have 
had, in the month just past, the amende of a full 
review in the Académie des Beaux Arts— 
drawing, as uniformly occurs on such occasions, 
a stream of incessantly passing visitors, who, 
pausing in crowded groups before each work 
displayed, scrutinise and criticise and 
with an animation which betokens their strong 
sympathy with Art, and excites the fervour of the 
young exhibitors. The most striking works in 
the array were in sculpture ; of these, much the 
most remarkable was a group | Ba Barrias, 
entitled ‘The Vow of Spartacus.’ are 
here brought into striking contrast — body 
of a man writhing in a horizontal crucifixiun, and 
the young avenger standing rigidly by, and 
stamped with the expression of his vow. M. 
Barrias is fairly at the end of his prpilage, and he 
has already distinguished himself by his produc- 
tions. This is quite a masterpiece—full of most 
difficult detail work, and full also of a 
Its prevailing characteristic is Michel Ange- 
lesque ; but it has one serious fault, and that is 
in the too corpse-like aspect of the man’s body. 
Nor is this redeemed by the beauty of the 
youthful figure which prominently occupies the 
foreground. M. Barrias should study the 
Laocoon as a corrective. In contrast with this 
group—and we should remark that it is in 
marble — were two very beautiful alto - relievo 
subjects ; one of Hecuba finding the body of her 
Son; the other Actzon and Diana. Both these 
productions are singularly graceful, refined in 
treatment, and touchingly expressive. Among 
the paintings exhibited the most masterly is 
M. Machard’s large canvas of ‘ Perseus 
S*apprite a tuer Gorgone.’ In this the drawing 
is bold and free, and the tone of the composi- 
tion classical, but not the classic of David. As 
it is unfinished, it could not be equitably 
judged in reference to pictorial merit. For 
colour a copy by M. Blanc of the celebrated 
Correggio lo in the Borghese Gallery was 
extremely felicitous. Some most commend- 
able architectural designs were exhibited on 
this occasion; such as the ‘Restauration de 
la Villa Madame, by M. Benard, and M. 
Pascal’s ‘ Restauration de la Palestre Pala- 
tine.’ 

New South WALES ACADEMY OF ART.— 
We have received an account of the first conversa- 
stone of the New South Wales Academy of Art, 
which was held at Sydney, on the 7th of. August 
last, under the patronage of His the 
Earl of Belmore and the Marquis of Normanby. 
The public rooms of the Sydney E which 
have lately been judiciously improved, under the 
superintendence of Mr. Hayes, were 
fitted up for the occasion; which, whether as 
regards the character and number of the visitors, or 
the beauty of the objects exhibited, was admitted 
to be an entire success. Mr. T. S. Mort, the presi- 
dent of the Academy, Mr. E. L. Montefiore, the 
vice - president, and several members of the 
Council, received their Excellencies at the door, 
on their arrival shortly after nine o'clock. 
Among the works of Art prized and 
on this interesting occasion, the most remark- 
able were the marble statue of Burns’s ‘ High- 
pr gan 3 the late B. E. Spence, and a bust 
of Franklin, William Power, an American 
Sisthet j dan Jeonhe was the 

trict Judge, Josephson, from Spence himself, 
for £700. A replica has been commanded by 
Her Majesty, for the Royal Gallery at Windsor 








—— is Sno marbles — Mr. 
osephson’s ery at Enmore. president 
of the Academy sent, from his private gallery at 
Greenoakes, a beautiful m statue of the 
Infant Bacchus, executed to the order of the late 
Duke of Devonshire, 


other pictures. "The vice. 
ive e vice- 
oe — ore water-colour drawings 

hevalier, the photo; ic reproductions 
of whose New Zalend aabdhen we such as 


; Mort, in an ing address, 
=, tribute to the of Mr. Edward 
the and of the Institu- 


tion. He claimed the support of the Legislature 
for the Academy, especially on the ground of 
gg ny Saserson Sop bey oo Legh coma ly 
. He expressed the desire to have in the 
ies casts and copies of the most famous 
works which adorn the Academies of E . 


and play such a conspicuous in the ed 
of the eropean people. Ve are informed that 
mnificent 


ceedings on this occasion, refers 
Mary” in th p $2. We ha 

” in the Art. 1852. e have 
extreme pleasure in receiving testimony to the 


the has been purchased by this city, and 4 
will erected ere —-We regret to 
announce the death of Ed Sharpe, a youn 





1 We have also some doubt as 
statement of the having given a commis- 
sion for a duplicate of work to any sculptor; and 





SKETCHES FROM THE EAST. 


A series of sketches made by Mr. Edward 
A. Goodall during his recent visit to the East 
has been exhi in the studios of the Com- 
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ing :—‘ The ,’ ‘The Silk 
and Bazaar,’ ‘ Mosque of Sultan 
Hassan’ (three arse ‘The Mosques of 
T * (the “oldest Cairo, with early 

arches), ‘ Misdada,’ and ‘ Thurawee,’ 
the Gates ‘ Bab ’ and ‘Bab 6 Nusr,’ 
‘The Aqueduct of ’ There are ‘several 
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THE PUBLICATIONS OF MESSRS. 
NELSON AND SONS. 


Messrs. NELSON AND Sons, of Edinburgh and 
London, have sent to us eight books, pre 
for Christmas and the New Year ; but 
they are such as may give pleasure and profit 
at any season. Gracefully bound, nicely printed, 
and adored with good, if not high-class, wood- 
engravings, they are excellent gift-books to the 
from the old, and certainly may be wel- 
comet by readers of any age. We cannot afford 
to them the space to which are entitled, but 
we may pass each of them under brief review, espe- 
cially as we are enabled to introduce engravings 
from two of the best of the works. 

The first is our old familiar friend ‘‘ Rosinson 
Crusoe.” For about the five hundredth time, he 
comes to us in pretty binding, clear printing, | 
and on fine roi ons kendued cckeliiol 2 | 
ments—engravings from the designs of Keeley | 
Halswelle. Moreover, it is we concise, 
yet comprehensive, life Daniel foe, and 
is in all respects the best edition of the great | 
book that has been placed before us. 

«On THE BANKS OF THE AMAZON,” by W. 
H. G. Kineston, Mr. Kingston is always wel- 
come, not only to the , but the old. ‘He may 
not be at all inal, and it is not likely he | 
has actually visited many wild countries he 
depicts ; but he is ever full of strange adventure, 





gree mye 

stories are exceedingly exciting: if we have 
read them with pleasure, what will our boys do ? 
Yet to amuse is by no means the author’s sole 
; @ vast amount of useful information 
ee from these pages. The book 
is and thoroughly well illustrated ; the 
Ses excellence ; we are not 
told who is the but he merits a paragraph 
of , although probably he is the inventor 

scenery he pictures. 

The other six works are from the pen of one 
author, who, under the tureof“A.L.O.E.,” 


2 





and other stories, is a much smaller volume 
than “‘ The Golden Fleece.” It is a volume of 
those tales which it evi y de- 
lights A. L. O. E. to write, and is valuable 
in families who are careful as to what secular 
Se ee ph Bie on he Sebi 
A.L. 0.E.’s Py om STORY-BOOK” is a 
book or school-room 
Sb, contahsing coved af ALO oe 
ete ee enn Neiamnen, We Lellove ; at ol | 
events, we recognise another. No | 
doubt this “ picture-book” will find numerous 
readers during the holidays, and give delight to 
all in whose hands it may be placed. 
But “ A. L. O. E.” must be advised to eschew 
poetry; she has no mission for it. Her Sunday 
PICTURE BOOK,” illustrating the life of Christ, is 
taste, of any end en to prajedice the 
taste of any child-reader. The is to be J 


| pes though of undoubted worth, has not 


Joured prints are many and| “THE ENVIRONS OF ERUSALEM.”’ is 
me We wine Messrs, Nelson did oatenet fully written and prettily illustrated. It assumes to 
e “‘ poem” before they determined to print it. | be “pictorial and descriptive,” and so it is; but 





FROM “ ROBINSON CRUSOE.” 


there are so many books on the sub- 
ject, that we imagine the Rev. Dr. 
Tweedie might without much diffi- 
culty have found a theme more 
— ines j » Coie original, if not < greater interest. ; 

essrs. ‘$s series o mas excellent as some issued by that firm in previous 
may be strongly recommended, although not so | years; and lacking wah, fuacentich' as the 








FROM “ON THE BANKS OF THE AMAZON.” 


maj of them are from one pen—and that a so far as our knowledge obtained 


renown for the mind by which it is guided, 
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AN EXTINCT MANUFACTURE. 


THE OLD PONTYPOOL JAPAN-WARE, 


PONTYPOOL, semi-Welsh in its language and 
its customs, straggling up the steeps amid the 
beautiful mountain-scenery of the west of Mon- 
mouthshire, in a district most rich in historic 
and romantic associations, has no tale to tell 
except what is connected with its extensive col- 
lieries and ironworks. An old Roman road—as 
ect here and there as when its stones were 
boriously wedged side by side into the earth 
while the ancient city of Caerleon, not far dis- 
tant, was in its pride—runs up the hillsides and 
down the dingles close beside it; every other 
town in the county has its ruined castles and its 
records of fierce contests between Romans and 
Silures, Kymri and Sassenachs, Danish invaders 
and patriotic defenders ; but Pon 1 is alto- 
gether a thing of modern date, and its history 
goes little further back than that of the “old 
Japan-ware,” for which it was once famous, and 
the manufacture of which has long since ceased, 
never, probably, to be revived. 

The bury family, who came from Worces- 
tershire, may be called the founders of the 
town of Pontypool, as they have since continued 
to be its patrons and benefactors. Their con- 
nection with it dates back to the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, though the Hanbury who then owned 
ironworks here was not a direct ancestor of the 
present heir of Pontypool Park. The cottages 
of the workmen attracted to the lonely wilds of 
Trevethin formed the nucleus of the town, which 
was long before it could rise to the dignity of 
possessing a market. aaron | these workmen 
came, in 1660, one Thomas Allgood, a native of 
Northamptonshire. This Thomas, we are told, 
‘* made various experiments to extract co} 
and oil from coal, and finally invented the 
method of lacquering iron plates by a brilliant 
varnish in the same manner as the Japanese 
lacquered wood.” The consequences of the 
arrival of the Hanburys and the Allgoods are 
described in some verses by Thomas Thomas, 
who, towards the end of the last century, kept 
the Punch House (now the Greyhound) Inn, 
in Pontypool. These verses were published in 
the Monthly Visitor in 1800, and had been 
recited in the theatre at Pontypool in the pre- 
vious December. The poet-publican makes 
**the genius of Great Britain’’ prophesy and 
promise to send her son, “‘a Worcester scion 
true,” to take the “rubbish” of the wilds of 
Trevethin ‘in exchange for gold,” and their 
‘*name embiazon in the book of fame.” A 
Hanbury is then brought upon the scene, and 
the poet thus proceeds :— 

“Soon infant art through every vale ascends, 

And rustic ignorance to science ; 

Each son of genius, to your fathers dear, 

Fled to your spot, and found a patron here; 
While every artist a new treasure brings, 

Till from the lonely waste the hamlet springs. 

I try now r test corners fill, 

And house o’er house ascends each craggy hill. 
Now belching pyramids their smoke disgorge, 
And Cyclops, iron-nerved, assail the forge. 
Impelled by him, your fathers from afar, 

First brought the art to bend the stubborn bar ; 
*Tween massive rolls its serpent form to glide, 
Till plates elastic show their purple side : 

In heated pots the Cambrian silver glows, 
And quick o’er satin sheets it sm ly flows, 
When to the astonished isle they soon present 
What none but or angels could invent. 
With wondrous skill, and art the most refined, 
They made the sturdy rod instinctive wind ; 





From side to side its tedious paths they trace, 
Till ringlets fine as hair the blockhouse grace, 
And far as Britain has her unfurl’d, 

k the world. 


Those Herculean tresses 
Though la 


act, yet noblest, utmost stretch of Art, 
They made dross from scaly iron part, 


The yielding sheets assume an endless torm, 
And figures gay the polish’d black adorn.” 

The poet, in notes to his verses, explains that 
the “‘ belching pyramids ” were “ iron furnaces, 
whose stacks were built in the form of a pyramid 
about three-fourths finished ;” that the 
improvements in the iron trade were first brought 
to this country from Germany by the ancestors 
of Mr. Thomas Cooke,* a native of Pontypool, 





« Pe Cote came into Monmouthshire with Major 
they lived, and erected the Clydach Iron Works. One 
of the descendants, Mr. Thomas Cooke, accepted the 
Secretaryship of the Monmouthshire Canal Company. 





agent to Major Hanbury; and that the “‘ Cam- 
brian silver” alludes to tin-plate being first 
made in Great Britain at Pontypool by Major 
Hanbury. Wire-making, ‘the ringlets fine,” 
succeeded (now carried on at Pon Mr. 
Riley, as manager for Mr. Henley, of the North 
Woolwich Telegraph Works) ; and at last came 
“the crowning stretch of Art,” the making of 
—— 
omas All , alluded to above, was unable 
to perfect his discoveries. That honour was re- 
served for his son Edward, who found a con- 
= spirit and patron in Major — Hanbury. 
ajor Han’ was the first of his family who 
fixed his residence permanently in Pontypool. 
His house and the adjacent “Town F . 
both stood in what is now known as “ 
Grove,” and both have disap —the man- 
sion of the present representatives of the family 
being built on the opposite side of the river. 
The house was called Ynys-glen-Torfaen, and 
took its name from the ancient title of the 
stream, ‘‘Torfaen” (the Rock-Render), now 
called ‘‘ Afon Llwyd” (the River of Discoloured 
Waters), which ran ide it. Within the 
memory of old people living, this river, in which 
= may now look in vain for signs.of animal 
fe, abounded with trout, and sewin and salmon 
were frequently taken in its then clear and 
sparkling current. ‘There floats in the memory 





Allgood as inventor of “the Japan” are really 
his due. Archdeacon Coxe, the historian of 
ae pov oa (den Se open from 
another Edward Allgood (described as grandson 
of the inventor), then living, at the close of the 
last century, in Usk, eighty - five » 
tells us the works at Pontypool were “ d t 
in vein iy polishing to that established at 
Woburn, in Bedfordshire ; and for the 
Edward good 


of discovering the secret, 

son of Thomas) repaired to Woburn in the 

Sian tes soe tia ended ew tn 

bu he actually obtained access to the 
, and by this means acquired the art of 


making the /eys—the principal ingredient—and 





giving a more brilliant polish N 

This is elsewhere spoken of as “the im t | in the black ware; and the “ narrow crimson to 
secret of Yapanning iron wire.” Edward Allgood | Stormont,” to Seal one The ori 
established a man for coating manufactory at was, the poet us, 
for domestic use with the Japan lacquer, “ whi called “ The Cabbage Leaf;” and the imitators 
was long unrivalled.” The poet-publican, Thomas | in other were called “ The Butterflies,’ 


Thomas, thus of the ware, and 
figures gay which the polish’d black adorn :”— 


“ The swelling urn its lovely blue displays, 
And beauteous tortoi ls are viewed on trays. 





| 


a nickname that still sticks to the Usk le. 


gisters 
1812, it is to trace the history of the 
Allgood ‘amy which is identified with the 
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jusion of 
that 


there were several families named Allgood 


poy So oe no doubt all belonging to the | 
ting in the same common | a yay . 
present day there is not a | (No. 2), her son William tra g for her an 


same stock, deli 
names; yet at is. 
single direct representative of the family in the 
neighbourhood, for old Miss Hughes only claims 
to be related by marriage. One John Allgo 

executed some curious paintings on glass which 
I cannot find out whether this is 
ohn who was brother to “Old 
William ” a mentioned. John (the brother 
of William) went to sea, came back, and 
“ married beneath him,” and was not too proud 
to fiddle at dancing-parties. Another brother, 
Henry, went to Birmingham, and was there 
offered a large sum to disclose the name of only 
one ingredient of the /eys, but he refused. The 
families were dispersed here and there, and 
in the ing of the present century the 
manufactory at iy ha was carried on by 
“Old” Wi “ Allgoodand Son” (William). 
In 1800 the Japan works at Pont 1 were de- 
scribed, in Evans’s ‘“‘ Tour in Wales,” as ‘ well 
worthy of inspection,” and the ware as being 
su to the imitations made in Birmingham 
and in other ; but, in 1813, the ‘Cambrian 
Traveller's ie” speaks of the manufacture as 


Johns and Williams in the registers | “declined exceedingly,” 


fi 

without or parentage being given, that the | 
task of identification ie hapalose. It is clear 
at the commencement of the present cen- | 





her, done some ja 
| Crumlin Street. 


ae eats of Baskerville and 
ecli the im ents of Baskerville a 
Sete ot’ Beaeaham, “Qld William All- 
“angi died suddenly in London, whither he 
ad gone to transact business, and was buried 
there. His widow continued the poe 
his death, in the house low 


managing a branch business in London. His 
mother afterwards set him up in business as 
a er, at the top of Lower Crane Street, 
oa be eventually went to America. Widow 
Allgood was also assisted by a ye ohn 
Hughes, who afterwards went to his uncle at 
Usk ; but she dropped the japanning and took 
| up the chandlery business. She died in 1822; and 
the manufacture was never revived at Pontypool. 
had, contemporaneously with 
ing in a small way in 
One of Widow Allgood’s 
| daughters married a gentleman named Radcliffe, 
| and’ went to Liv 1; the other married Mr. 
| Thomas Jones, a native of Denbigh, who was 
an assistant-surgeon in the battle-field of Water- 
/loo, She died in 1848; and with her the 
| secrets of the Pontypool Japan manufacture are 
popularly supposed to have j prong” : 
Mr. aan Bladon, of Albion House, in a 
recent communication to the on Free 
Press, says: — “The superior ness and 
lasting polish of the Pontypool ware were far 


| One John Lewis 





No, 2. THE PREMISES IN WHICH THE ALLGOODS LAST MANUFACTURED PONTYPOOL WARE. 


before any that could be produced by any other 
hardware town in the kingdom. Its superiority 
was demonstrated by old Billy Allgood, as he 
was familiarly called by his friends. Being one 
evening at his neighbour's, the Red Lion, a 
Birmingham traveller in the same line being 
eer samen pally oy in the bar, the con- 
versation turned upon the oon trade, and the 
traveller asserted that he could produce a su- 
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table uninjured, proving (by the old ordeal of 
fire) the superiority of Pon 1 Japan.” 
¢ very premises in which the manufacture 
was carried on at wap ag are known but to 
very few. Tradition that the oldest are 
situated at the back the Star Tavern, in 
Trosnant, and are now used as a brewhouse. 
This old building, of which an engraving (No. 1) 
is here given, is now tottering to the ground in 
ruins, over which the mantling ivy creeps. This 
is said to have contained the ovens, while the 
iron plates underwent the preliminary process of 
a a —— Rock Hill, not far dis- 
tant. In the engra a new-fangled iron pum 
has been omitted, as being feat onan date.’ 
Within a court, leading from’ Upper Crane 
Street, stands a dilapidated building, of which 
an illustration is introduced, digni the 
name of “The Old Japan House.” ~ This 
structure, though — was certainly not 
the ori manufactory, the last century it 
was the residence of a widow lady named 
and had in front a fair garden, 
extending to the street. After her death it 
rag wough the hands of Mr. Halliday and 
r. Harris, into those of Mr. Richard Pro " 
who kept the King’s Head Inn. « Qid 
William Allgood” rented it; 
devoted to a variety of uses. 





an old lady named Allgood (probably ‘Old 
William’s ” mother), a room being set apart, free 
of charge, for the Baptists to worship in, the 
ministers being entertained by Mrs. Allgood, 
junior. Two families from Birmingham, em- 
ployed by Mrs. Allgood, aft s resided 
there. The old pulpit, used there by the Dis- 
senters of most sects, who now have stately chapels 
in the town, is still erved. Among the 

reachers who therein held forth was the cele- 
Drated Rev. Edward Jones, “‘ The Prophet of 
the Tranch,” who was an earnest believer in 
fairies and hobgoblins, wrote a “Book of 


Apparitions ” to their existence, and 
Soended Ebenezer Chapel at Pontn dd, in 
obedience to a ‘‘call” which directed him to 
select sites in then uninhabited eer 
ridiculous places. Parts of the building were 
also used as schools by schoolmasters and 
schoolmistresses. Some of the elder Pontypool 
folks still living were taught by Candy James, a 
bustling, intelligent, little old widow, in that 
of the premises entered through the round- 
Peaded door seen on the right of the sketch. 
Old Candy stoutly asserted that she, when a 
child, was spirited crip be § the fairies; was 
detained by them seven and seven nights 
underground in a field called Cae-Garrow, at 
Pontnewynydd, and had been led away by them 
to the wild dingle at Cwm Lickey, near the 
summit of Mynydd Maen. Children in those 
days were solemnly warned to “ mind how they 
ved themselves, or they would be carried 
underground at Cae-Garrow, like Candy James 
was.” Poor old Candy’s fairy friends c not 
save her, for, one Saturday night, she accident- 
ally set herself on fire, and was burned to death, 
notwithstanding the efforts of Dr. S "s 
wife, a bright-eyed brunette, who is remem 
as sharing with “‘ James George, the glazier’s 
wife,” the distinction of being one of *‘ the two 
handsomest women in Pont Ny 
At the corner of the “ Gd Japan House,” 
one John Saunders was shot dead by his own 
father, William Saunders, on the 6th of April, 
1802. The son, the tale goes, had threatened 
te murder the old man because he would not 
supply him with money; and the father, stand- 
ing on the steps which led to his own door, 
immediately behind the “ Japan,” levelled the 
n (which was loaded with “slugs” from a 
ksmith’s shop) at his son as he a: ed 
up the lane seen on the right of the sketch, and 
brought him down a corpse. The father was 
tried for murder, but was acquitted; some say, 
on the ground that he acted in self-defence, 
others that he only intended to frighten his son, 
and was not aware that the gun was loaded. 
per peda we eae ts pte 


by workmen employed by the All- 

. One of these, S , has given his 
name to an adjoining piece of ground, still 
called Stockham's en. The Stockhams 


were among the cleverest painters of Pontypool 
ware, and some of them Larvenaned to Usk, and 
cohen Nooo : 
we at Pon was one named Pem- 
berton, a Birmingham man. He lived in one 
of the cottages in the Church Wood, and there, 
: Joana. 179% te - son, Charles 
eece Pemberton i 14, 1792, at 
Trevethin Church, as Thome, Chetan Gham 
aged two years, at the same time with his 
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believe it to be the uppermost of the 
second from the largest cottage (bui 
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of numerous iron and coal 

from it without communicating 

inhabitants than bestowing a couple of penny 

loaves on two hungry pi E 

en -y — w 
ty of the scenery round Pontypoo! 

present day is, ok 

man at Newport possesses a 


Barker, who is said to have foreman 
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the ja ery in the last century, an untaught 
man, but evidently a genius, and the father of 
two artists, Benjamin Barker and his brother. 
The parish documents show that, in 1774, one 
Benjamin Barker painted the ‘King’s Arms’ 
for Trevethin Church, and was paid £6 6s. for 
doing so; but the father of Zhomas Barker, 
who painted the celebrated ‘‘ Woodman,” now 
at Bath, is said to have been a barrister. Thomas 
was born near Pontypool, in 1769, and a notice 
of him appeared in the Art-Yournal in 1848, 
but there is no record of his death in the Treve- 
thin register. 

The ‘‘ Old Japan House” being given up by 
the Allgoods, they removed their business 
altogether to the premises shown in the illustra- 
tion, situate in what is now known as Lower 
Crane Street. The oven was in that part of the 
building seen through the archway. Mrs. 
Greenway, a widow lady now living in Bristol, 
who was brought up by her aunt, the Widow 
Allgood, tells me that Ais is the place in which 
the Japan goods were manufactured from the 
commencement. I incline to this belief, and 
that the Trosnant brew-house could only have 
been a branch, as these premises weze immedi- 





ately contiguous to the now-destroyed ‘‘ Town 
Forge,” in which Edward Allgood, ‘the 
inventor,” was employed by Major Hanbury. 
The Widow Allgood used part of the house 
containing four windows, up the slope on the 
left of the sketch, as a shop, in which she sold 
Japan goods, ironmongery, stationery, &c. ; it 
was also used as a kind of post-office. The oven 
in which the goods were japanned was bought by 
Mr. Morgan, who kept the first regular post-office 
(opened in 1827) in Pontypool; it is now at the 
back of Mr. Roderick’s house in Commercial 
Street, where it has been used as a water-tank. 

The manufacture at Usk was, after the death 
of Edward Allgood (Archdeacon Coxe’s ac- 
quaintance), carried on by Mr. Hughes, of “The 
Elman,” said to be his nephew. After Mr. 
Hughes’s death, the manufacture was continued 
by Mr. ke for afew years; Mr. Hughes’s 
nephew John, who had been apprenticed to 
William Allgood, at Pontypool,. working for 
him. After .Mr. Pyrke’s death, the manufac- 
ture was taken up by the late Mr. Evan Jones, 
who removed it from Market Street to Bridge 
Street ; he died in 1860. With him the manu- 
facture ceased in Usk, and the greater part of 
his stock of Japan goods was dispersed by 
auction in 1862. 

All who were engaged in the manufactures at 
Pontypool and at Usk are now dead. The 
secret is, I am at liberty to state, ot irretrievabl 
lost. Mr. Bytheway, solicitor, of Pontypool, 
still holds it, having acquired it from an old man 
formerly connected with the works, and for whom 
he was engaged in « lawsuit. He is willing to 
treat with any gentleman who may desire to 
endeavour to revive the manufacture. 

In an unsuccessful hunt in Trevethin church- 
yard for the tombs of the Allgoods (Widow 
Allgood and her daughter, Mrs. Jones, rest in 
the little Baptist burial-ground at Penygarn), I 
found the monument of Mr. Thomas Cooke, 
mentioned by the poet-publican. He died 
August I, 17 33, aged sixty-six years, having sur- 
vived Major bury six years, and was buried 
in the churchyard, north of the chapel which 
contains the stately monument of the burys. 
His tomb bears the following epitaph :— 


“With most religious truth it may be said, 
Beneath this Stone an Honest Man lyes dead : 
Vice he abhorr’d, in Vertue’s path he trod: 
ae to his Master, humble to his God. 

sefull he lived, and void of all offence ; 
By Natyre Sensible, well bred by Sence : 

is Master’s interest was his constant end : 
The Faithfull’st servant and the truest friend: 
For him his heart and head were a tt 
pnd oe —_ ay Am 5 — : ‘a 

ther through this Vale of life they pass’d; 

And in this church together sleep at last. 

For when the Master’s fatal hour was 

The Servant sigh’d and follow’d to the tomb. 

And when at the last day he shall appear, 

Thus shall his Saviour , and scatter fear: 

Well done, thou faithfull servant, good and just, . 

Receive thy well- reward of trust ; 

Come where no time can happiness destroy, 

Into the fullness of thy Master’s joy.” 


W. H. GREENE. 


Pontypool. 





THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH 
ARTISTS. 


SECOND WINTER EXHIBITION, 





oe the numerous sagem ge Nes Exhibi- 
on a great proportion consists of small pictures ; 
and it may be anid thet, , in these minor 
studies the better qualities of the collection 
reside. Indeed, it is intelligible that the larger 
and more important pictures should be reserved 
for the exhibition of the year. It would tax too 
severely the average capabilities of humanity, to 
sustain two exhibitions in each season according 
to the exigencies of the present day. Here the 
selections of topics from our literature are often 
felicitous, but frequently the propositions are 
extracted from obscure and remote sources, and 
yield but little pith when even most successfully 
treated. On this occasion the imaginary situa- 
tions and incidents are those which proclaim 
their meaning most distinctly; and are conse- 
quently the most attractive. In the story of 
‘Charles I. and Lady Kate D’Aubigny’ (192), 
T. Heaphy, the relations of the persons are su 
as torequire a title and a quotation. With these 
the narrative would be plainenough. Theladyhas 
been charged by the king with the delivery of a 
despatch, which she has torn up, and havin 
curled her hair with it, so bears it safely Pin 4 
Cromwell’s lines. On the other hand, nothing 
can be more distinctly set forth than ‘The 
Romance of Queen Eleanor and the Fair 
Rosamond’ (175), T. Davidson, but the artist 
has not deemed it essential to penetrate beneath 
the surface of his theme ; and the mechanism is 
deficient in character and decision. For the 
illustration of a principle which is outraged 
every day, although universally recognised, 
many similar comparisons might be drawn. 

In the painting of ‘ Lady Teazle’ (3), A. J. 
Horsford, there is a striking duclag of knowledge 
and power. The lady is seen as in the third 
scene of the fourth act of Zhe School for 
Scandal, where she stoops listening behind the 
screen. The pose is the worst that could have 
been selected, being so little consistent with 
ordinary conceptions of such a presence, and the 
froward buoyancy of the character. Yet as it 
is, the study is entirely successful. Another 
scene, drawn also from a common source, is 
* Lady Jem’s Courtship’ ( 105), J- Bopvier, from 
* Pepys’ Diary.” ‘Asleep on Duty’ (21), J. T. 
Peele, is a picture showing great patience in 
study, and unceasing care in execution, The 
circumstance has been painted a hundred times, 
being simply a little girl who has fallen asleep 


while watching her pe Rg in his cradle.’ 


Near her lies a fine collie-dog, but he also has 
betrayed his trust. It is ising the artist 
should have ventured to introduce such a mul- 
titude of objects into this composition; but it 
is yet more surprising that he should have had 
the power of harmonising such a medley. If he 
has worked it out as an exemplary masterpiece, 
he succeeds perfectly. There is everywhere an 
entire absence of ostentation, and the manner is 
firm and substantial. As a signal instance of 
diffidence and modesty on the part of the painter, 
we must cite ‘The Fern-Gatherer’ (523), J. R. 
Powell, in which appears a man seated on a 
wayside bank resting. The distant horizon is 
closed by a thunder-cloud, from which the 
lightning is vividly flashing. This illustrates a 
curious instance of misconception, as open to 
a much higher range of interpretation than that 
to which the title would limit it. The figure 
may represent a man sinking at last under the 
burthen of accumulated crime, and who can 
now no longer evade the retribution that pursues 
him. 2 there is not a 
single ray of hope. i avenging Nemesis 
directs the storm that is about to overwhelm him ; 
and this is the most obvious ing of the 
sentiment indited on the canvas. ‘A Little 
Poorly’ (43), F. Morgan, is highly commendable 
for simplicity of treatment urity of colour. 
‘A Shepherd’ (211), J. J. , is t 
for its rendering of the gradual fading of 
twilight into night. The shepherd stands 


fer gens leaning on his staff, reminding us 
by yl of the rustic figures of our enstier 


The result proposed is most perfectly 





carried out. In‘ Under Surveillance ’ (13), C. 
S. Lidderdale, appears a young Spanish lady 


attended by her duenna, and the expression of 
both he aie and her —although 
differing toto celo—tells us that a gallant is near. 
The . treatment is wanting in nothing. ‘A 


Venetian Water-Carrier’ (34), C. Baxter, is a 
very careful small study; and by. the same 
artist is a RTT magne = Fo cea oy 
‘Maidenhood’ (158). ‘Adelaide’ (99), M. 
Backhouse, is also a girl’s head, well pain 
and treated with much taste. Very successfi 
in demonstration of the serio-comic is a small 
picture (103), by W. Hemsley, ‘The Com 
titive Examination—the Clever Boy at Fa’ 
The examination is conducted by the clergy- 
man, and the aspirants are the boys of a 
school, The anxiety of the master and 
pupils are described to 
the life. Much is to be said in favour of many 
of the solitary ladies painted by E. C. Barnes, 
asin ‘A Walk’ (106), and ‘ Perfectly 
Satisfied’ (112); though in a variety of attitudes 
and situations, it is impossible to secure an 
equality of attractive grace. 

On the other hand, we note ‘ Haidee’ (108), 
Sans Sian Onna ant SO aan as 6 


5 


artist is perhaps to hear of the injurious 
im ions he creates by the assumption of a 
title to which his picture no kind of refer- 


ence. i Hay on the Banks of the 
Thames’ (115), W. W. Gosling, there is a day- 
light aérial quality much more estimable than 
even the best points of his — scenery. The 
contributions of A. Clint, the president of ‘the 
society, are smaller and less elaborate, but cer- 
tainly not less. pleasing, than his larger works : 
one is ‘Sunset on the Coast of - Devonshire’ 
(125), and another, ‘ Rough Sea’ (198). Of sea- 
views by other painters are ‘ Early Morning— 
Boats Returning, Scarborough’ (73), E. Hayes; 
and, bythe same, a small view of much excellence, 
(30), J.2.'S. Maun, fe «most Phare a 
, J. H. S, Mann, is a’ most charming - 
study; and the same hand';are ‘Silent 
Prayer ’ (126), and ‘Going to Market—Brittany’ 
191), both of which are very agreeable in colour. 
er works, with many commendable points, 
are ‘ Mischief’ (118), Edwin Roberts ; No. 242, 
B. G. Head, a young lady with a white parasol, 
catalogued with that least satisfactory of all 
descriptions, a quotation instead of a title; 
‘ Flight in the Desert’ (140), S. Bird ; ‘Granny’s 
Pet’ (145), J- Gow ; ‘Clarissa’ (213), T. Hea- 
; ‘A Tangle,’ & Morgan ; — 

(216), with others, by A. B. Donaldson. e 
site pi in ‘ Winter’ (17), G. Sant, is a very 
ordinary of wooded scenery, having, 
indeed, not one feature of picturesque interest ; 
hence the greater is the merit in rendering 
attractive a subject so bald. The leafless trees 
reeay an example of patient and profitable 
bour. A ‘Kentish Homestead— Winter Even- 
ing’ (10), G. A. Williams, as an opposition of 
light and dark, looks very easy of production, 
but the conclusion is a result of Down expe- 


ture, which, although presenting every pro- 
priety of the season, we think ae agreeable 
than his versions of the earlier maturity of the 
ear. ‘Moonlight on the Rhine’ (218), G. F. 
Teniswood, instances very favourably a class of 
effect to which this artist gives much and very 
profitable attention. There are also worthy of 
note, and not the less meritorious that they are 
not described in detail, ‘The Ptarmigan Hills’ 
(3), H. L. Rolfe; ‘On the Thames near War- 
grave’ (40). T. F. Wainwright; ‘The Well’ 
(58), V. W. Broml ; and by W. Bromley 
* The First Steps’ (62); ‘ An Interesting Story 
(77) T. Roberts; ‘ 
uel’ (109), A. J. Woolner. Nos. 143 and 
respectively ‘Bardon Beck’ and ‘ Bardon Towers, 
Yorkshire,’ J. P. 
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adious care, however, the 


ord is @ very attractive performance. ‘An 
English Farmyard’ (177), J. F. Herring, much 
resembles other pi w have been exhi- 


shire’ , C. Jones, is a favourable 
gy J also, as ina ag * Lambs 
. Cole; ‘ — Pasture’ 

), A. Corbould ; ‘Going to t e Tryst’ (139), 
. &. Noble, jun., and some others. Several 
illiant and ‘tharwine successful flower-compo- 

and also some fruit-pieces, are in the 
; among the latter ‘Autumnal Fruit’ (37), 
M. S., is remarkable for its perfect imitation of 
nature. 

The exhibitions of this Society have always 
consisted in part of water-colour drawings, 
among which, as a rule, there has never been 
ting a conspicuous proportion of good Art. 
Young painters in water-colour have, with 

to the exhibition of their works, greater 
difficulties to contend with than those who prac- 
tise oil-painting. Having for a long series of 
been accustomed to mark closely the ad- 
vance or decline of some of those aspirants who 
have first been publicly known on these walls, 
we are bound to say that, by the liberality of this 
Society, many have grown in public favour, and 
have attained to eminence. 





SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER-COLOURS. 





THE Winter Exhibition of sketches and 
studiesisnowopen. It isalways very interest- 
ing ; more instructive and ingenious, indeed, 
than brilliant and powerful ; but that is as it 
should be. The number of works is 381 ; 
the majority are landscapes, with a variety 
of discursive subjects, and only a sprin- 
kling of conceptions to move zsthetic medi- 
tation. Some of the members regard their 
winter exhibition as a matter as serious 
as that of the summer, while the at 
gg consider it an occasion of re- 
axation. Hence, here a famous figure- 
painter meets us as a student of botany ; 
there, another, distinguished for the beauty 
and delicacy of his 
as an essayist in still-life; another, who 
pictures the sea in its wildest moods, con- 
descends to the simplest features of land- 
scape economy ; in short, their transmigra- 
tions are fitful to such a degree that in these, 
which they may consider their easy, slippered 
styles, they are much more difteult of re- 
cognition than when in full dress for the 
athletic exercises of the so-called season. 
There are six subjects by John Gilbert, 
which are among the first to address them- 
selves to the visitor. A ‘Halt of Cavalry’ 
(26), and ‘In Battle Array’ (91), are two 
sketches in the special direction in which 
this artist has become so eminent. The 
is what may be called a finished 
sketch, while the latter resembles more a 
freely - touched vignette, though not less 
indicative of muster and array far beyond 
the site on which — are placed. In 
ie two essays we only the champin 
of bits, and the commands and pom. sn 
ven to maintain the dressing of the lines ; 
t in a scene on the battle-field of Flodden 
(173) we hear the dread thunder of the battle, 
see “the sword play and the lance’s 
thrust ;” and yet in the mind of the artist 
it would seem that there is more than an 
undetailed sketch can Attention 
is particularly drawn to this sketch by its 
expression of the din in battle in that ad- 
mixture of rushing lines which we feel so 
sensibly in certain of the works of Rubens. 





eads, comes forward | 


| her shoulder. 





But still, remembering how Mr. Gilbert 
refines upon some of his works, it may be 
remarked, that inasmuch as all his ideas are 
equally and effectively available, he is not 
uniformly faithful to himself, It is rofit- 
able to note what would be accounted by a 
multitude of persons the heresies against 
the established canons of painting which 
have grown out of inquiries into the condi- 
tions of ancient Art. It may be simply 
stated that ‘The Garden’ (238), A. H. 
Marsh, presents an arrangement of six 
persons, all seated,in what may be said te be 
enerally the same attitude, on a garden- 
nch, and looking before them. The cos- 
tume marks the oo ww, The 
composition is according to the very ¢s- 
cme a simplicity, yet it would be an 
interesting study to re-adjust the — 
according to propositions left us by Raf- 
faelle, Paul Veronese, or even according to 
the precepts of Reynolds. G. J. Pinwell’s 
‘Earl o’ Quarterdeck ’(194)takes us backalso 
some centuries, but it has much to say for 
itself. Mr. Pinwell is most ingenious as to 
his situations, in which there is no want of 
appropriate language. The quotation ac- 
companying the title is not necessary to tell 
the sentiments of the pair at the helm. 

A ‘Study’ (111) of two heads, E. Lund- 
gren, has to recommend it much of palpable 
roundness, a life-like aspect which it is not 
easy to secure, besides remarkable ele- 
gance of pose. In strong contrast to these, 
being of a complexion especially favoured 
by water-colour, are two heads by W. C. T. 
Dobson, A.R.A., ‘Rowena, and a ‘ Ger- 
man Peasant Girl, both of which are cha- 
racterised by that sweetness of face which 
belongs to all the studies of this painter. 
* Evensong’ (10), H. S. Marks, A.R.A., is a 
head of an old woman, with an excellent 
arrangement of white drapery—simple, but 
masterly. And, with an opposite feeling 
—the romantic sentiment of youth—the 
‘ Chiaretta’ (219), of F. Smallfield, also a 
profile, shows how an almost impossible— 
certainly a wearisome—attitude may be 
utilised. ‘The Brigand of Sonnino’ (183), 
Carl Haag, may have been drawn from a 
model, but the figure has much the ap- 
pearance of veritable portraiture: by the 
same artist are other interesting sketches. 
‘Woodland Hunting—Full Cry’ (183), Fre- 
derick Tayler ; and by the same, being an 
example of his figure-drawing, ‘A High- 
land Lassie’ (18), are quite up to the 
general quality of this artist’s works. No. 
211, called‘ A Study, J. D. Watson, pre- 
sents a lady with her back turned to the 
visitor. She holds a fan, and is looking over 
Great care has been used 
in painting a velvet scarf that falls from her 
shoulders. ‘A Study of a Man’s Head’ 
(273), F. Smallfield, is so tender in its treat- 
ment as to belie the gentleman’s military 
equipment—a gorget and buff coat. The 
face is pale and feminine, but considered 
_ from the presumed vocation, admir- 
able in drawing and remarkable in its 
individuality. e ‘Otter Hounds — the 
Find’ (224), and ‘ The Death of the Otter’ 
(285), Basil Bradley, are two drawings of 
extraordinary merit, the former especially, 
in which two of the dogs appear upon a 
rock in the centre of a rapid stream. The 
drawings are broad and bright, and the 
species of the animal is well marked. If 
anything were desirable, it might be that 
pe} backgrounds might be strengthened a 
rifle. 

“The Tower of St. Quen and Street in 
Rouen’ (2), John Burgess, is one of the 
best drawings this artist has lately exhibited. 
His subjects are principally street architec- 
ture, which are y well chosen and 





| 


| 





effective, but wanting in colour. ‘An Anti- 
ian ,Visitor—Scene in Sussex’ (7), Jos. 
quarian ; - : 
J. Jenkins. This appears to be the ruin of 
Hurstmonceaux, seen by a very skilfully- 
managed twilight effect. Mr. Jenkins is a 
painter of figures, but he signalises him- 
self not less as Py om of landscape- 
scenery. ‘Off Brodick Bay—Misty Morn- 
ing’ (14), Francis Powell, is very suce 
as realising the aspect it purports to de- 
scribe. On the very tranquil surface of the 
water a few boats are distributed, and here 
and there the shore is suggested by indica- 
tions of rocks and — hr. same artist, 
in a drawing (38), shows the sea in a very 
different mood. A ‘ Rough Sea—Early 
Morning’ affords an excellent representa- 
tion of a vast expanse of water in a state of 
violent agitation. The principal masses are 
perhaps too formal. The contributions of 
Collingwood Smith are numerous: there is 
a ‘Frame of Four Subjects’ (94), some 
of the drawings in which, as in another 
similar frame, are of great beauty ; but to 
us the most captivating work is ‘ Sunset— 
Streathani Common’ (15). In No. 36, S. 
P. Jackson, there is a peculiarity of cha- 
racter which announces it at once as a 
‘Study on the Thames.’ Mr. Jackson is a 
large contributor as well in coast-scenery as 
landscape. ‘A Moorland Beck’ (37), G. 
Dodgson, with all its merits, does not in 
any way represent the powers of this artist, 
which shine in sentimental composition : 
his works here are principally landscape. 
No. 190,‘The Mumbles Lighthouse, South 
Wales, and ‘ Douglas Head Lighthouse, 
Isle of Man’ (182), are strictly within the 
vocation of E. Duncan, and are realised 
with his usual command of resource ; but 
transcending these, in substance, calm, and 
bright daylight, is his ‘ Norham Castle’ (351). 
‘ Under the Haycock fast Asleep’ (41) is the 
title of a study by F. W. Topham, wherein{we 
see a boy asleep, and two girls about to cover 
him with hay: this is Mr. Topham’s only 
contribution. Those by Birket Foster are 
numerous, considering the labour bestowed 
upon them. The subjects vary from scenes 
of immense complication, as ‘ Newcastle 
from Gateshead Fell; ‘ Newcastle and the 
River Tyne’ (192), and ‘The Falls of the 
Tummell’ (162), to those very modest rural 
sites rendered attractive by the neatness 
of their dressing. ‘On the River Fal- 
loch, Argyleshire’ (82), T. M. Richardson, 
is a large sketch of a very effective piece 
of rough and rocky bottom—one of nume- 
rous contributions by its author, many 
of which are charming in colour. Other 
works which must draw attention are, ‘The 
Miniature’ (83), E. Lundgren ; ‘The Porch 
of San Fermo Maggiore—Verona’ (101), 
W. W. Deane ; ‘ Waterfalli—Loch Scavaig’ 
(127), F. Powell ; ‘A Scene near Burnham, 
Somersetshire’ (149), W. Brittan Willis, 
with others by the same hand; ‘ Wray 
Common, Surrey’ (158), C. Davidson ; 
‘ Procida, Bay of Naples’ (167), and others, 
by E. A. Goodall ; ‘Stepping-Stones—a 
Sketch’ (206), C. Branwhite ; ‘Hazy Night 
—Yarmouth Roads—Herring-lugger taking 
in Salt’(215),G. H. Andrews ; ‘Sunset—New 
Forest, Hampshire’ (234), Alfred P. New- 
ton; ‘At Cullercoats, Northumberland ’ 
(257), J. D. Watson ; ‘ Hastings—Fisher 
Girls watching for their Father’ (30), and 
others, by M Gillies ; ‘The South 
Stack Lighthouse, near Holyhead’ (33), H. 
Gastineau ; also frames with small draw- 
ings by the same. 

The screens in this room are always well- 
cared-for specialities, being hung with select 
jewellery. These examples are generally 
small and of superior lustre. 
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THE INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS 
IN WATER COLOURS. 


Tuis, the sixth winter exhibition of this 
society, is, we think, much the best of the 
supplemen displays that have appeared 
on their walls. Here as elsewhere the 
drawings are still called sketches and 
studies, though each work is as carefully 
finished as if for the summer exhibition. 
‘Chelsea Pensioners at Church’ (10), 
H. Herkomer, shows an enterprise from 
which many artists may have been 
deterred by sameness of colour and uni- 
formity of oo yet as we see the drawing 
here, its better points outweigh these 
objections. ‘ Facing the Enemy’ (38), Henry 
Tidey,is the bright and tender form of a little 
girl standing, all but undressed, contem- 
plating the sea in which she is about to be 
plunged. From this little one we pass to 
others illustrating ‘Mr. Tidey’s successfully 
fanciful manner of dealing with portraiture. 
Thus No. 38, called ‘Sunbeam,’ is a head of 
a young lady (a daughter of Mr. F. Elking- 
ton), which appears through a break in 
clouds that may be supposed to conceal the 
rest of the person. Again, ‘ Ariel’ (305) 
ictures the youthful brother of the above, 
himself winged, yet careering on the bat. 
It may be urged that these ideas are not 
new, but it will not be denied that th 
have never been more charmingly realised, 
and the fact of their being portraits is 
sufficiently insisted on. By Charles Cat- 
termole are several drawings of various 
degrees of merit. ‘The Young Heir’s 
Birthday’ (92) is the most ect and 
most striking of his works, being through- 
out very fascinating in colour and 
spicuous as to its point. His ‘ King’s 
Sword - Bearer’ (166) is a study of a 
cap-a-pie suit of plate armour of the time 
of Henry VIII.; the face of the man 
wants intelligence and character. ‘A 
Study from Nature’ (238) is the best of 
several contributions by Guido R. Bach. 
It is a small life-sized head and bust, ap- 
parently a portrait, very minutely worked, 
representing an artist in the act of making 
an outdoor sketch. “The Blind Monk’ 
(66) is also by this artist ; and there are 
some effective heads, of which ‘At the 
Helm’ (144) is the most characteristic. 
Head-studies are not numerous, but in 
those that are shown the conceptions 
have been satisfactorily worked out, as 
in that numbered 106, by Edward H. 
Fahey, which is at any time a picture. 
‘The Lute’ (173), John Absolon, is a bright 
study of a lady playing the instrument ; and 
this refers us to ‘The Last Load—a Study 
for a Picture, also by Mr. Absolon, a draw- 
ing of great excellence. Being intended 
as a. preliminary essay for a larger 
picture, it is not, therefore, final In 
The Wayside’ (14), G. G. Kilburne, 
is an old woman sitting knitting, of 
which the remarkable point is the face, 
which has the substance of an oil-picture ; 
and another composite but less coherent 
as to its elements is ‘Michaelmas Time’ 
(190), V. W. Bromley, which invites atten- 
tion not from any absence of mechanical 
powers. It represents simply a lady 
alarmed by the menaces of a flock of geese ; 
but the figure and embodiments from the 
sensational scenic romance of the present 
day are out of place in a scene of this kind. 
From this the eye is immediately attracted 
to a ‘School in the Temple of Luksor— 
Thebes’ (193), Carl Werner, a small but 
beautiful drawing, worked out to the utmost 
perfection of water-colour Art, and yet 
without the slightest hardness or loss of 





breadth. Another, equal to this in every way, 
is by the same hand,".A Court at the Great 
Temple of Medinet Haboo—Thebes’ | 3 

In ‘A Suspicious Guest’ (258), 
Gow, there is a well-told story. e scene 
is a country inn, where before the fire 
stands the mysterious guest, the very im- 
personation of a highwayman of the last 
century. It is very harmonious in colour, 
and pointed in expression. The works of 
W. L. Leitch are always highly attractive, 
but we fear not estimated according to 
their rare merit. Exquisite are the small 
drawings exhibited by this artist, as the 
studies 330, and in 343, framed in 
triplets, which are all Mr. Leitch contri- 
butes; and not less perfect in their dif- 
ferent directions are two drawings by R. 
Beavis, ‘ Cattle—near Southampton Water’ 
(335), and, let us be particular, ‘ Run- 
ning out of Portsmouth Harbour—Stron 
Breeze’ (343), curious as thoroughly we 
developed instances of an amphibious 
yet healthy nature. By the secretary, 
James Fahey, the contributions are nume- 
rous : the subjects are selected with taste ; 
and in tone reproduce faithfully what 
we may suppose to be the natural aspects 
of such localities as ‘ Hawes Water—West- 
moreland’ (205); ‘Near Eastbourne — 
Beechy Head’ (285); and far away from 
these, ‘ The Head of the San Theodule 
Pass’ (354). Very striking is ‘A Quiet 
Room in an Old House’ (58), and “ The 
Doorway of the Hall, Cotheele’ (50), 
both by D. H. McKewan, as departing 
so entirely from the even tenor of his 
former way. ‘ Castel-a-mare — Kingdom 
of Naples,’ T. L. Rowbotham, gives a 
highly-coloured version of the beautiful 
scenery round the bay. There are many 
drawings by this artist. A liberal con- 
tributor also is J. H. Mole, by whom 
“Stoke Gabriel—South Devon’ (61), and a 
frame of four subjects (223), evidence great 
command; of the means of effect. e 
drawings of J. Mogford, which are also 
numerous, offer considerable diversity, and 
evince a marked advance on all antecedent 
productions. ‘On the River Dwyfawr, 
near Criccieth, Carnarvonshire’ (110), H. 
C. Pidgeon, is broader, better in colour, and 
firmer than recent works, and these im- 
proved qualities appear in other views by 
this painter. Many very masterly drawings 
are exhibited by E. Hargitt, some of which 
present charming phases of nature; and 
with different taste, though not with less 
of natural emphasis, the drawings of J. 
Orrock present most effective combina- 
tions admirably rendered, as ‘A Mountain 
Range near Aber, North Wales’ (40) ; 
‘Penmern Mawr, from the Sea— Wind 
against Tide’ (104); ‘A Windy Day in 
Surrey’ (204), in which is instanced a 
quick and perfect apprehension of pheno- 
mena very different. ‘Two Sketches of St. 
Mark’s, Venice’ (52), W. Telbin— pic- 
turesque nooks in the cathedral—are not true 
in colour, but in spirit and composition have 
been very rarely su * Yarmouth 
Sands’ (77), Edwin Hayes, is a drawing we 
much prefer to his s oil-pictures. 
In L. J. Wood’s study, ‘At Forder, South 
Devon’ (88), is a marked and successful 
leaning to our earlier school of water- 
colour ; it is a drawing of much force and 
firmness; and again, J. W. Whimper’s 
* Hindhead, yong from Blackdown, Sus- 
sex—Mist in the Valley’ (103), recalls to us 
the spirit of some of the most earnest of our 
“ old masters” in water-colour. 

There are numerous other works of merit, 
both - — screens, to which 
we wo’ ma gladly refer if our space at com- 


mand 





PICTURE EXHIBITION, 
168, NEW BOND STREET. 


the ‘Blue Boy’ now exhibited in Bond Street 
was offered by auction at a sale of the 


Mr, Buttall ; but when “no one bid 


it was said to be withdrawn.” 


1799; and 
“ ‘Blue 


Hence may be 


ture twice, a certain value attaches to 
If this cannot be proved, it may be gravely 


su 
the absence of such proof, j 


in, in 1802, at Mr. Nesbitt’s 
’ price was sixty-five 


erred the value at w 
picture was estimated in those days. Repliche 
were not so common in the last century as they 
are now; but if it can be 
question, that Gainsborough repeated the pic- 


default, and a presumptive deci 


be arrived at 


three 


Westminster 


ineas.” 


the 


ed, without 


all three. 


by the crucial test of placing the 
side by side—a ing i 
which it is not probable that 


in 
e Marquis of 
would concur. To ‘The Sum- 


: ed upon, 

and is here better seen. The Cross is still - 
, from which the of our Lord has 
been but recently rem A shepherd has 


flock prefigure many shepherds and many 
The picture is professedly simple, but it isa 


of profound and felicitous thought, and sets forth 
to the mind a vision of the early history of the 
Christian Church. 
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THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


NeveER since the institution 
Collection, now omtinay 
has the attention of 


of the National 
more than forty 
e public st 
earnestly directed to its contents as recently : 
first by the acquisition of the invaluable Peel 
collection; and now by the munificent ta- 
tion by Sir Richard Wallace of Terburg’s 
chef-d'ewvre, which he purchased at the price 
of £7,280; and also by the exhibition of 
the Colonna Raffaelle, estimated at the yet 
unheard-of price of é4 ,000. A few years ago 
the Art-world was shocked by the sum given by 
the French Government for a Murillo. The 
times can scarcely be called practical in which 
such prices are given and asked for pictures. 
In order to arrive at intelligible conclusions as 
to the worth of their pro , the public will 

al to the testimony of figures in preference 
to yielding faith to every flowery hypothesis put 
forward by enthusiastic admirers of fine Art. 
Not very many years ago the real devotees 
to the cause of fine Art were few; but the 
large sums granted from time to time for the 
purchase of pictures have awakened an interest 
at least very extensive in these questions, 
whereon supervenes a consideration of the 
National Gallery as an investment. 

The whereabouts of a picture so famous as 
the Colonna Raffaelle has always been known 
to collectors; and by those who have written 
on the artist and his works, it has ever been 
regarded as among his most remarkable pictures, 
but one particularly interesting from its pre- 
sumed revelations of periods and manners. It 
is the result of a commission received from the 
nuns of San Antonio at Perugia; and is 
eons not to have been finished _ until 

aelle had visited Florence, at that time the 
great Art-centre of Italy. It may be presumed 
to have been completed about 1505.. It 
remained in the possession of the house of San 
Antonio considerably more than .a century and 
a half. In 1663 the nuns, it may be supposed 
under ing circumstances, jedi -with some 
of their pictures to Queen Christina of Sweden, 
and in 1678 this picture was sold-for.2,000.scudt 
to Count Bigazzini, and subsequently became 
the property of the Prince Colonna, from whose 
representative it was in 1802 purchased by the 
os, of Naples, It pumained the property of 
the Neapolitan royal family until 1860, when it 
was presented to the Duke of» Ripalda, a 
Spanish nobleman, who removed it to rid ; 
and thence, in 1869, to Paris, under apprehen- 
sion of political convulsions in Spain. It was 
exhibited in Paris for some-months, and was 
offered to the Government for .a million of 
francs, yey meee on its. arrival in this 
country. It is now lod temporarily in the 
National Gallery—that na six anthe. under 
conditions agreed to by the Directors and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. It is placed on 
an easel in the room beyond the principal Italian 
room. The picture has been painted on a large 
ae ange © ware, and is p= chen one by a 
e in which a rs an im tion of 

the Deity, with an ps suugh en: each side, 
and above, two cherubim similarly disposed. 
The lunetie has been very much injured. In 
the principal composition the Virgin-mother is 


é 
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| drapery of the St. Pa 





ul in the ng iepertet 
directly from Masaccio’s figure in the Brancacci 
Chapel at Florence. The heads of the Virgin 
and the two female saints are of Perugino’s 
model. The same we see in the Sposalizio, but 
by no means do we recognise the same in the 
Madonna della Seggiola; nor in others—the 
Dresden picture, for instance. If there be a 
difference to dwell upon, it may be in the ad- 
mirable painting of the heads of St. Peter 
and St. Paul. Among points which mark indis- 
putably the Peruginesque character of the pic- 
ture are the feet of St. Peter, which are disposed 
in a ay ag yey to Perugino alone. This 
appears in all his drawings, and markedly in 
the ‘ Entombment’ in the Pitti Palace, Florence. 
For a special critical examination of a finely- 
painted surface, the light in which we see the 
picture is not favourable ; it is, however, suffici- 


ently obvious that it has been repaired by unskilful 
hands. The retouching has done with a 
very coarse brush, and by a person utterly igno- 


rant of drawing. This is seen at once by reference 
to the hand of the Divine Infant which is uplifted 
in the act of blessing St, John; the hand was 
left by Raffaelle with all the clear definition 

culiar to Perugino and his school, of which 

autiful instances are seen in the ‘ Adoration 
of the Virgin.’ But to treat of all the suf- 
ferings of this really valuable and beautiful pic- 
ture, it would require more space than we can 
devote to the inquiry. ‘It suffices, however, to say 
that the price demanded in the. first place ought 
not to be thought of. ‘It is said that the sum now 
asked is £25,000, and:that £10,000 has, been 
offered, on private account we believe, and 


in: ‘ 

Terburg’s picture hangs in the last room on the 
- in continuation of the Italian Gallery. By 
all who knew this painter while living, and 
wrote of him and his works after his death, this 
is justly considered the most famous of his works. 
It is called ¢ The Con ‘of Minster,’ and re- 
presents an assemblage of dignitaries and 

ial ‘personages, who met on the 15th of 
May; 1648, in the Rathhaus ‘at Minster, 
for the ratification ‘and exchange of copies of a 
treaty,,between. the plenipotentiaries' of Hol- 
land, six of. whom are present, on the one part, 
and two Spanish representatives on the other. 
The picture measures about. 22, inches by 16. 
It remained in ‘the’ possession ‘of the painter’s 
representatives at Deventer until late in the last 
century, when it passed into the famous Van 
Gallery, whence it was purchased by 

Prince Talleyrand, whose collection was bought, 
in 1817, by Buchanan, the well-known English 
picture - dealer. . a i sion it- was 
transferred ‘to the gallery of the Duc, de’ Berti, 
and .su ah apr to the famous, San 
Donato collection of the Prince Demidoff. It was 
one of twenty-three pictures bought by Prince 
Demidoff at the sale of the Duchesse de Berri’s 
collection for £13,000, and which, on the occasion 
of the late distribution of the San Donato collec- 
tion, realised £ eee. It ts undoubtedly 
the most wonderful assemblage of miniature por- 
traits that ever was painted in oil, and in order 
to obtain perfect likenesses of all who were pre- 
sent at the ceremony, it was found necessary to 
introduce all the personages in positions so as to 
be recognised by the observer. Thus there are 
about thirty figures placed as it were in a row ; 
an almost entire monotony of black and sad- 
coloured raiment. The moment represented is 
when a clerk reads the clause of ratification, and at 
the same time Barthold Van Gent, representative 
of Guelderland, on the part of the Provinces, holds 
a copy of the paper, and by his side the Count 
of Pefiaranda, on the part of Spain, does the 
same. In his time, Terburg valued this picture 
at about £600 of our m » and , in 


possessing it, we ery of the most extraordi 
nary prod uctions of the Low Country schools. 
It is difficult to believe that any isles of the 
same size can show such an amount of patient, 
skilful, artistic elaboration. It is in excellent con- 
dition, and will always be one of the wonders of 
the National Gallery. When it is told that this 
picture was purchased by the Marquis of Hertford 
at Prince Demidoft’s , and, on the dispersion 
of the Hertford collection, 


became the 
at the price named. ic, 





AFRICA. 
FROM THE GROUP OF SCULPTURE BY 
w. THEED. 

THIS completes the series we have a 
from the four large groups of sculpture, 
emblematical of the four quarters of the 
world, which decorate the Albert Memorial 
in Hyde Park. 

The continent of Africa forms a most 
interesting subject for reflection and illus- 
tration; as that portion of our earth of which 
we have the earliest records and evidences 
of civilisation, in Scripture history, and in 
the monuments still existing in Egypt and 
along the shores of the Mediterranean. In 
strong contrast with the ancient remains on 
the eastern and northern borders of Africa 
are the yet barbarous races of the interior, 
and the western and the southern coasts, 
where no signs of such civilisation are to be 
found ; and, lastly, hope in the future is ex- 
cited by the spectacle of what at the pre- 
sent time is going on, under British influ- 
ence, for the amelioration of the natives. 

In embodying these three phases of 
African life and condition, Egypt, the most 
important portion of the continent, has 
been adopted by the sculptor as the centre 
of the group: she is personified by. the 
figure of a woman habited in ‘the cos- 
tume seen in the ancient statues and wall- 
paintings of the country. She is about to 
dismount from a dromedary, which has 
been made to kneel as having completed 
its journey ; thus signifying that the ancient 
civilisation, of which she is the type, has 
come to an end. 

On the left ofthis figure, as it is seen in 
the engraving, is that. of a Troglodite, or 
inhabitant of the’ desert lying between the 
Nile and the: Red Sea, indicating the utmost 
Eastern limits*of the continent; near to 
him is the half-buried statue of a sphinx—a 
remnant of the monumental glories of the 
past’: this.object is not visible from the 
point of view taken by our artist when he 
sketched ' the — Neither is a figure 
representing a European instructing a chief 
of. one of ‘the tribes of Southern Africa ; 
the back’of the latter is turned towards the 
spectator’in the engraving, and his rapt 
attention is suggestive of the dawn of rising 
civilisation. 

‘ Inthe immediate foreground the present 
commerce of the interior and of the north- 
ern coasts of Africa is personified by an 
Arabian merchant, half kneeling by the side 
of his merchandise, which consists of bales 
of cotton, minerals, vegetable drugs, ele- 
phants’ teeth, and other native productions. 

It will be obvious, from this brief expla- 
nation of the group, that Mr. Theed well 
thought over his subject before sketching it, 
or modelling it in the clay, so as to give to 
it historical value. Looking at the work 
from an Art-point, it presents many notice- 
able features in the spirit with which the 
component figures are brought together, no 
less than in the studied ease and graceful- 
ness of each individual. The animal is 
also exceedingly well modelled ; and its 
rich caparisons, together with the adorn- 
ments and flowing draperies of the daughter 
of Egypt, and the scarcely less attractive 
costume of the turbaned merchant, with the 
eer 3g hom irdle of the barbaric deni- 

n oO ju rica, give a picturesque 
character to the whale ciempsiblion. In 
fact, there is not one, either of the principal 
or of the inferior—inferior only in the matter 
of size—of these Albert Memorial groups, 
that does not evidence much poetic feeling 
in the artists who designed them. 
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JAPANESE DECORATION IN 
ENGLAND. 





ATTENTION has been awakened, our own 
columns and by other means, to extraor- 
dinary merit of the decorative work in Ja 
Commerce is not slow to minister to fi : 
= pepe articles, in Jaguer, in metal, or in silk, 
the windows of some of our costliest 

Messrs. Christie have recently passed er 
their hammer such specimens of old Japan- 
ese enamel as have never before been seen in 
England. But it i¢ Messrs. Bontor and Collins, 
of Oxford Street, who have been the first 
a to adapt Japanese materials to 

nglish work: this firm is known for the spe- 
ciality of folding screens, which they manufac- 
ture of all sizes. Within the last few months 
they have produced screens ornamented with 
the drawings, the coloured prints, or the gor- 
geous silks and embroideries of Japan; and the 
effect is so happy, that we do not doubt there 
will arise a brisk demand for these elegant arti- 
cles, at once useful and novel. 

In connection with this application of the silk 
and paper of Japan to the decorative Art of this 
country, it is interesting to remark that the 
desire we expressed in our October number 
for information as to the manufacture of 

aper in Japan has been not only experienced, 

t acted upon, by that eminent and re; 
statesman, the late Earl of Clarendon. It.is 
now ‘two years and a half since his lordship 
desired Sir Harry Parkes, our diplomatic repre- 
sentative at Yedo, to furnish information to the 
Government on that important subject, and we 
have now before us the reports e in conse- 
quence. The novel and admirable idea of a 
pictorially-illustrated Blue Book is one that may 
well take the ordinary reader of such documents 
by surprise. When we add that the illustrations 
are by Japanese artists, that feeling will not be 
diminished. 

In those magic and forcible smudges of colour 
which are familiar to all acquainted with Japan- 
ese Art, an unnamed draughtsman has brought 
very distinctly before the readers of the report 
the process of an industry which is now twelve 
hundred and sixty years old in Japan, and which 
resembles, except in the greater excellence and 
variety of the materials, the manufacture of 
paper in this country before the application of 
machinery to that purpose. 

The first of these illustrations presents us with 
the shrub-like one and large palmate leaves 
of the paper mulberry (Broussonetia papyrifera), 
which is the plant principally used for the supply 
of fibre. "Without any pretence to or 
even graphical accuracy, this sketch would yet 
enable a stranger to recognise the plant. i 
is followed by a large number of sketches and 
descriptions, all illustrating and explaining the 
i ero the craft. 

Upw of 250 distinct species of paper are 
manufactured in Japan. Many ade uate in 
the distant provinces are submitted to a distinct 
process in Yedo, and each kind has its distinc- 
tive name. Specimens of all these have been 
deposited, by the care of the Foreign Office, at 
the South Kensington Museum. We have little 
doubt that the manufacture of pa in this 
— will De affected by the acquisition of this 
valuable knowledge as to the mode of prepara- 
tion of an article very superior to our own. The 
point most against the introduction of the bark 
of the Broussonetia to our mills is, that it is not 
until the fifth year that the stools or shoots of 
the tree, resembling the shoots of the hazel in 
English coppices, are available for bark. The 
importation of the peeled fibre will probably be 
attempted. The substitution of a finer vegetable 
paste for a coarse and inferior size is no doubt 
one great cause of the excellence of oad cone 
paper. The Tororo root would probably bear 
exportation as well as the fibres. If eros | 
clean and pure fibres and roots were introduced, 
and Japanese workmen induced to show the 
PP poner ay ee to the foreman of one 
of our mills, there seems little reason to doubt 
that, with the aid of our excellent machinery, we 
should soon produce such admirable paper as the 
world has never yet seen. 





SCULPTURE BY F. BARZAGHI. | MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


‘THE Presentation of the Child Moses,’ 
by the Cavaliere F. Barzaghi, of Milan, | 9th December, being “the 103rd 
was one of those sculptures but imper- 


THE RoyvaL ACADEMY.—On Saturday, 
of the foundation‘of the Royal Academ 


y 
fectly seen at the International Exhibi- of Arts,” the gold and silver medals and 
tion, because it was impossible to place por yon 2 awarded to the most suc- 


every work of merit in the light best 


students in drawing. — sculp- 

suited to it. It is now on view at the | ture, architectural desi : c., were dis- 

establishment of Mr. Barker, jeweller, | tributed by Sir Francis Grant, P.R.A., in 

164, New Bond Street: we are therefore | the Lecture-room, ag we pe House, in 
y 


enabled to do awe 0 to av 

e of sculpture. 
tion is that of the remov: 
water, in his floating cradle, by the servant 


beautiful exam 


Lous and | presence of a numerous 
e con 


of R ca- 
-. 


demicians, and students. 


of Moses from the | premiums were thus distributed :— 


of the Princess, who calls the attention of | _-¥ or the best historical ary ee cag one 


her mistress to his remarkable beauty. medal books 
Thus the group consists simply of the - 


; turally; gold 
iss Jessie Macgregor. » 


Cees Se 
J 
Best historical p in 


woman and the child.. The contours and Ulysses drawing oe arrow from the foot of 
proportions of the entire figure are very ele- | Tydides ; gold medal and books—Robert Stocks. 


t; indeed, in the extremities, the artist 


Best design in architecture—subject, design 


as inclined rather to Greek traditions than | for a building to accommodate the learned so- 


to Egyptian individuality. It is scarcely pos- | cieties ; 

le that eee other ceomiption, of the act of £25, William Goldsworth Davie. 
could yield so large a portion of gracefully ares 
flowing line. To the head and each of the re ae 3” the Turner 
limbs are assigned their 
ary to the subject. The 
the drapery is that seen in E; 
ments, from beneath which the hair falls on 


sible 


per offices, auxili- 
ead is a fine study ; | the Countess of Grammont, oy ae Peter Lely ; 


medal, books, and a scholarship 


rd aaa 


Best copy made in the School of Painting of 


tian monu- | silver medal, Robert William 
Best drawing from the life; silver medal and 


each sidein ringlets, and here it is surmounted | books, Frederick George Cotman.* 


over the forehead by an asp. The sight 


has been very carefully cut in the eyes, and | medal, Thomas Matthew Rooke 


thus also necessarily in those of the child, 


+o 
a practice not common with our artists, | amd books, Miss Julia Cecilia Smith. 


The intelligent head and comely form of Second best 


the boy, which might be objected to, as not | ™¢dal, Charles Edward Black. 


belonging to a child of a 
are circumstances complying with sacred Best 


authority. 


Signor Francesco Barzaghi has risen into 


ew months old, | medal, Miss Julia Bracewell Folkard. 


eminence only within a few years ; yet the | medal, Edward Francis Theed. 


brilliancy ofhis career seems to have eclipsed 


the fame even of the most lustrous of his | medal, Edward Francis 


contemporary celebrities, of what nationality 
soever "oar may be. Relative to one | Planof the rg pom way 
who seems destined to figure so ry silver medal, with books, Arthur 
cuously in the story of the sculpture of hi panapecttes 

day, a few notes cannot be otherwise than 
acceptable. He was born in 1839, and | tecture; 
studied at the Royal Academy of Milan. 


Best drawing in and sciography ; 
silver medal, y teed rom Henry Kersey. 
one year travelling studentship in archi- 


| 


Best drawing executed in the antique school 


Even from his early youth he carried off the | during the , £10, Charles Edward Black. 
highest prizes in the academic competitions | This closed the d distribution. 


at Milan and Bologna ; the results of his 
achievements in this field being two gold and 


It is very gratifying to find in this list the 


: : of three young ladies, one of whom 
twelve silver medals. In 1857 he received | B2M€S & ° : 
from the Emperor of Austria a grant of a | Miss Jessie wre Nee stands at its head 


three years’ pension for the continuance and 
furtherance of his studies, He executed a 
monument to Don Pedro, for erection at 


as a gold m st. She is not the first, 
and is not likely to be the last, to merit 
that honour. How much longer, it may be 


Lisbon, but which was also exhibited at | 28ked,‘will the Academy refuse to admit 


Oporto, and so satisfactory was this work, 


females to the highest positions in the pro- 


that he was knighted by the King of Portugal. | fession ? 


Since his production of this memorial he 


THE OLD MASTERS AT THE ROYAL 


; : .—Foremost among contributors 
been decorated and knighted by the King of | ACADEMY.—For aMOnNg 
Italy,on account of the excellence of his works | ‘° the app will Exhibition is the ‘ger 


generally, such as ‘ Hercules strangling Her Majesty 


it is understood, 


Anteus’ ‘Silvia at the Fountain? ‘The | twelve pictures; some of them, no doubt, 


: + Ridi , have been engraved in the 
First Lesson in Riding,’ ‘ Raffae &c. 4 > 
But Signor Barzaghi’s greatest triumph was published in the Art Fou 
gained in 1869, when he carried off the 
premium of 4,000 francs, offered in a compe- 


al Gallery, 
. We _— 
of aids tendered by other collectors ; an 

we have no apprehension of any falling off 


tition for the best work of Art, by the Crown | i the gathering of 1872. 


Prince of Italy. 


i i - PAINT- 
is occasion INSTITUTE OF WATER-COLOUR 


was his ‘Mosca Cieca,’ or ‘ Blindman’s | ©**- Mr. Walter May has been elected 


Buff, with which he prevailed 


against all | 2” Associate-member of this society; he 


competitors—painters as well as sculptors. | Paints marine Regge sa or tis Prod 


That he should receive patro 
country was to be expected. Sir Dudley 


Coutts yg purc 
-— of ‘The Presentation 


in this | gravings from» 
ve in our pages. 
SoUTH KENSINGTON MusEUM.—With 


hased the original | 4 view to the completion of the collection 


of water-colour painti 


. s g the 
oses’ before lameaungpe hence repeti- history of that art, Mr. William, Senith, 


tion became necessary, 


that now in 





i exhibition | « 4 
Bond Street is to appear at the itio Bir Cement oe ples meted Re roe 


at Vienna in 1872. 
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President of the National Portrait 
Gallery Trustees, has allowed Mr. Red- 
grave, R.A., the {nspector-General for Art, 
to choose from his choice and valuable = 
lection as many rare specimens as in his 
j t oth illustrate the early period 
of this national art. The works selected 

Mr. Redgrave have been presented by 
r. Smith to the nation. 
Mr. E. Y. Cox, of the firm of Cox and 
Sons, of the well-known ecclesiastical ware- 
house, has published a new edition of his 
“ Art of Garnishing Churches at Christmas 
and other Festivals.” It contains a large 
additional number of designs, admirably 
—_ for their intended purposes. 
HE STATUE OF MR. BRUNEL, ' stand- 
ing on the Thames Embankment, to which 
ce has before been made by us, 
should be consigned to oblivion as soon as 
possible. It is a feeble and odious carica- 
ture of a great mechanical genius—and, in 
its present position, with relation to the 
statue of Outram, looks like a single pawn 
left on a chess-board near a king. 

THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION.— 
Matters remain in statu guo as far as con- 
cerns the position of General Scott and the 
“ authorities,” and the principal Art-manu- 
facturers of England. A letter has been 

blished, Kr by Messrs. R. Atten- 
emer A. B. Daniell, and Forster Gra- 
ham, “movers of the resolutions adopted 
at the meeting” held on the 7th of Novem- 

. They reiterate their warning that if 
the “ authorities ” paw in their plan of 
a Bazaar at South Kensington, the result 
will be to separate them from the more 
valuable of their supporters. They vehe- 
mently complain that “ measures are being 
taken by the executive to promote the con- 
templated scheme, notwithstanding the 
strongly-expressed objection to it—measures 


is of the Queen at the best period when a 
por : it Ais be taken—when it is desired to 
historical. Youth has long been passed, 
but age has not yet arrived ; the features in- 
dicate anxious thought, yet conscious power ; 
a fine and high intelligence combined with 
dignity, gives strong impression to a coun- 
tenance that commands homage, and at the 
same time suggests affection. We can 
honour and love the Queen, of whom this is 
the semblance. As a painting it is of con- 
siderable excellence, and it promises to be 
thoroughly well engraved. all the por- 
traits of the Queen, this will probably be 
the one that will be kept for a future—when 
Her es ge will be remembered as the 
sovereign whose reign will have left many 
sacred memories, and no solitary blot. 
THE BRONZE STATUE OF THE LATE 
LorD HOLLAND, the joint work of Messrs. 
Boehm and G. F. Watts, R.A., is finished, 
and will soon be placed in Holland Park, 
Kensington. . 
MESSRS. MARION, the most extensive 
hotographic publishers in England—per- 
fone in the world—are about to issue a 
series of views in Ireland, which they term 
‘Beauties of Irish Scenery.’ They are 
chiefly of Killarney and Wicklow; and 
although with the duces of these marvel- 
lous! beautiful localities very many persons 
are familiar, no doubt those produced by 
Mr. Payne Jennings, last year, will have at- 
tractions beyond those of his predecessors. 
Though a hundred photogtaphers {have 
“done them,” there is no artist of note who 
has accorded justice to scenes singularly 
lovely ; its mountains, valleys, rocks, water- 
falls, and lakes, supply themes to the artist 





such as are not to be found elsewhere in the 
British Islands. We know every spot that 
can be thus pictured—in Wicklow and in 
Kerry more especially—and hope the pho- 





which will augment the difficulties the Royal 
Commissioners will have to encounter in 
dealing with the subject, especially as re- 
i foreign exhibitors.” 

ppe the ecutive of the Commission 
wi ag | give way. If they do not, of 
a surety the Exhibition of 1872 will be very 
inferior to that of 1871. So convinced are 
we as to the certainty of such issue that our 
arrangements may be made to engrave eight, 
in lieu of twelve monthly, in the parts 
of the Art-F ournal from May to November ; 
if the best of our manufacturers do not put 
in an appearance, there may not be, in 1872, 
materials sufficient to supply us with sub- 
jects for engraving. In fact, the consequence 
will be us for British Art-manufac- 
ture ; the French will no doubt have another, 
and even more productive, harvest, but 
England will be “nowhere” at South Ken- 
sington. Under any circumstances it will 
not be easy to get t works in Art and 
Manufacture that will make an exhibition, 
but if the authorities persevere, there will 
be no “ surplus” at the end of the year. A 


deputation has been received by the Com- | 


missioners, who intimated that they will 
consider the case. 

BriTIsH MustumM—Mr. S. Palmer has 
presented a complete collection of his etch- 
ings to the Museum. 

R. WOOLNER, A.R.A., has nearly com- 


pleted a statue of Sir Bartle Frere, late 
Governor of Bombay, which is intended for 


the Town-Hall of that city. 


THE PORTRAIT OF THE QUEEN, amg 
r, in 


Mr, ‘Lowes Dickinson, at Win 


e earnestly | 


tographer will take a more extensive view 
|than the Dargle, in the one county, and 
| Muckross, with its vicinage, in the other. 

THE MUNICH SCHOOL.—Messrs. Marion 
| have also published a series of fifty photo- 
graphs from paintings by famous masters 
of this school. In the list of artists are 
| some with whose works the British public 
are but little acquainted ; yet not a few of 


and the famous warder’s horn. Of the 
pictures, Limousin enamels, and other ob- 
jects, we gave details in the Art-Fournal 
—July and August, 1870—when describing 
and illustrating Warwick Castle as one of 
the series of “ Stately Homes of England.” 

MEssRS. DE LA RUE have issued their 
Annuals for 1872. As usual they are the 
best of their class. There are no pocket- 
books, note-books, and diaries, so perfect 
as theirs,fand we imagine they have the 
market to themselves. Solidly, yet neatly, 
bound, carefully printed, containing a large 
amount of useful information in a small 
compass, they are indispensable to all who 
require aid from memoranda. To us they 
are absolutely needful ; we are reminded 
of their value every day of the year. To 
give them novelty is not easy, perhaps 
it is not desirable; but this year a new 
feature has been introduced, so as some- 
what to vary the form; giving greater space 
under each date, and rendering a pr 
little book of sentences a lengthened record. 

Mr. RIMMEL’s ISSUES FOR CHRISTMAS 
AND THE NEW YEAR are, as usual, ve 
attractive and very varied. They are, in 
cases, the productions of Paris ; the famous 
~ maintains its supremacy ; the lesser as 
well as the greater products of Art are still 
unequalled for the graces of fancy, and no- 
velty is even now its special merit. The 
“ nick-nacks ” of France come to us in great 
abundance, and keep the market in spite of 
rivalry. To examine the several items of Mr. 
Rimmel’simportations is a task that requires 
time, but it will be time well spent at this 
season of the year, when amusement is al- 
most a duty. “ Perfumery” in some sort or 
other (which it is the business of Mr. Rim- 
mel to invent or improve) supplies the basis 
of many of these ingenious toys. Tiny 
bottles peep out from the hearts of roses ; 
an eaplodel cracker exposes a scent-box ; 
all the cards appeal to the two senses of 
sight and smell, but there are a hundred 
other objectsthat appealas pleasant novelties 
to excite a laugh, and often a clapping of 
hands, at a merry party on the merry day 
of the year. 

THE EXHIBITION OF ART AND ART- 
INDUSTRIES IN DUBLIN.—A meeting has 


| these prints—which are of a large size—j| been held to forward this project, in the 
evidence that in Munich is a flourishing | board-room of the Exhibition Palace, the 


| school of genre and landscape-painters. 
| MR. JOHN PETER WILDSMITH, one of 
_ the Assistant-curators of the National Gal- 
| lery, died on the 30th of November, having 
nearly completed his eighty-second year. 
|The presence and courteous attention of 
this venerable gentleman will be much 
missed by visitors to the Gallery ; and espe- 
cially by those who required the informa- 
tion he was always ready to give. Mr. 
Wildsmith had held the post since 1824. 
THE CHROMATOGRAPH is the name 


given to a method of ascertaining, by | 
means of a “Spectrum Table,” the con- | 


trasts, harmonies, and combinations of 
colours. It is the invention of Mr. C. C. 
| Benson, and by the simplest form of calcu- 
lation imparts the knowledge it assumes to 
| teach. The chromatograph is nothing 
more than a small sheet of folded card- 
board, on which are printed the table and 
| the necessary instructions for using it. 
WARWICK CASTLE.—It is a} public 
calamity—the fire that has consumed so 
much of the beautiful haps the most 





| Duke of Leinster presiding, supported by 


the Lord Mayor and a very large number 
of the “notabilities” of Ireland. All the 
porns advances necessary will be made 
y Sir Arthur E. Guinness and his brother ; 
and the management, under the advice of a 
Committee, will be in the hands of Mr. Ed- 
ward Lee, a gentleman of great experience 
and large capability. An address was deli- 
vered by the Hon. J. P. Vereker, who, hav- 
ing alluded to the Dublin Exhibition of 1855, 
which originated in the liberality of one of 
its citizens, Mr. Dargan, complained. 
very justly—that Ireland had not been 
helped, as England had been, out of the 
“Imperial funds.” It is a real “ grievance” 
that South Kensington absorbs so large a 
grant of money, and that none is given to 
Ireland. Our present object, however, is to 
direct attention to that part of the scheme 
which invites contributions toa Loan Mu- 
seum. If the Irish in England will aid this 
department, it cannot fail to be very rich, very 
interesting, and very useful also. But there 
are Irishmen in all parts of the world, who 





, beautiful—of all the castles of seful ; 
1 2. - es of England. 
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A ‘History oF THE Goruic RevivaL. An 
Attempt toshow how the Taste for Medizeval 
Architecture, which lingered in oo 
during the Two Last Centuries, has since 
encouraged and developed. By CHARLES 
L. EASTLAKE, F.B.1.B.A., Author of 
‘« Hints on Household Taste.” Published 
by Lonemans & Co. 


THE multiplicity of books coming into our hands 
for notice at this busy season of the year com- 
pels us to dismiss them somewhat summarily, 
even when the character of a work demands en- 
larged treatment. This must be an apology for 
the small space devoted to Mr. Eastlake’s ** His- 
tory of the Gothic Revival.” 

The fact of this *‘ revival”’ meets us on all 
sides, whether the edifice erected be for ecclesi- 
astical or domestic purposes. Modern Gothic 
architecture may, and does, often take a form 

vestionable, but the principle of the style 
un erties whatever strange anomalies one sees. 
The influence of Wren and his followers, in the 
seventeenth century, prevailed over the Tudor and 
Elizabethan of preceding centuries, till architec- 
ture became utterly degenerate: it is from this 
condition, thanks to the ability and genius of 
earnest men, this country is rapidly rising, both in 
Gothic and in what is known as “‘classic” archi- 
tecture. 

Mr. Eastlake takes a comprehensive view of 
the manner in which the change has been effected, 
from the time of Horace Walpole and his 
Straw Hill whimsical villa, to our own 
day. He traces the progress of the Gothic re- 
vival not only in the buildings which have been 
erected, but also in the lives of the architects 
who aided the movement, and in the literature, 
illustrated or otherwise, that directed public 
attention to the subject: his narrative has inte- 
rest for others than the professional builder—an 
interest which a large number of well-executed 
woodcuts materially increases. An appended 
list of the principal Gothic edifices erected in 
this oe the last half-century shows 
not only what has generally been accomplished, 
but also what has been done durin 
building new churches throughout 


the time in 
e land. 





CATALOGUE OF SPECIMENS in the Museum of 
Practical Geology, illustrative of the Com- 
position and Manufacture of British Pottery 
and Porcelain. Second Edition. By 
TRENHAM REEKS and F. W. RUDLER. 
Published by EyRE AND SPOTTISWOODE. 


We briefly reviewed this work a few months 
since, but are tempted to revert to it at greater 
length, for it deserves a more extended notice. 
In ao late Sir Henry De la Beche and 
Mr. Trenham Reeks jointly issued the first 
edition of this catalogue at the cost of Govern- 
ment, and, as might naturally be —— the 
whole edition was speedily sold, and copies of 
the work have become extremely scarce, and in 
many instances have realised remarkably high 
prices. From that time till the present year no 
new edition has been issued, and it is, therefore, 
as a matter of course, all the more welcome now 
it has appeared. Since 1855, the collection in 
the Museum has very materially increased, both 
in extent and in value of its specimens, and 
many new discoveries have, ate to the 
researches of able collectors and writers, and to 
the series of articles which have for the greater 
= of that time appeared in the Art-Yournal, 
en made, and new facts added to what was 
already known. Mr. Trenham Reeks, and his 
able coadjutor Mr. Rudler, have, to some 
extent, availed themselves of these additional 
sources of information, and in the new edition 
they have just issued have added a résumé of 
several earthenware and china works not in- 
cluded in the former one. In the introductory 
art much useful general information will be 
ound, including a history of the art of pottery, 
dissertations on clays and prepared “ bodies,” 
and the progress of the art in different countries. 
Next is an excellent chapter upon “ raw 
materials "—kaolin and pm clays, china- 
stone, and flints—and this is succeeded by an 





l, Nottingham, 
and a 
score of others, each of which notices is just 


sufficient for the purpose of giving an insight 
into the history of the works, exam be of whose 
Museum. 


pee are preserved in 
ere and there, of course, errors areto be found ; 
many of these, we may remark, en , 
might have been avoided by a close of 
the histories of the various works which have 
appeared in our pages from time to time. The 
work closes with a descriptive catalogue by 
George Maw, F.S.A., of specimens illustrati 
the clays and plastic strata of Great Britain, 
by other interesting information. It should be 
added that the volume is illustrated by more 
150 engravings, all of which are well 
and ca’ executed. We heartily 
commend the “ gue ”’ to all lovers of the 
ceramic art, and desire to express our thanks to 
its able editors for the pains they have bestowed 
in its preparation. 
CaBINET Pictures. Published by Mac- 
MILLAN & Co. 
Such is the title given to five chromolitho- 
graphs. There is no letter- ; but the prints 
are mounted on card and contained in a 
portfolio. We are not told who printed them, or 
why these five were specially selected as ex- 
amples of English Art. They are, however, 
well and wisely chosen: a better by Birket 
Foster might, perhaps, have been obtained, 


although it ts a pretty English cottage ; 
but * The Fighting 7éméraire’ of Turner; ‘ The 
Cornfield’ of Constable; the ‘Crossing the 


Bridge’ of Callcott, are among the best pro- 
ductions of the great masters. They are, of 
course, coloured from the originals, which are 
well known. As pleasant specimens of the 
art, of convenient size for framing, they will be 
welcome to many, although in the project of 
the publication there is nothing novel or strik- 
ing. It is encouraging and gratifying to find a 
firm so much peapenied and with so large an in- 
fluence as that of Macmillan “ going in” for 
Art : we should, therefore, give this publication 
a cordial greeting if it had less merit than it has 
—as a forerunner of better things to come. 


DECORATIVE ART, OR STUDIES FOR ART- 
DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS ; being 
a Series of Designs for the most effective 
and beautiful details proper for Ecclesiasti- 
cal, Domestic, and other Buildings developed 
after the manner of the Romanesque, 
Gothic, and other Styles, &c. By JoHN 
Grsss, Architect, Oxford. 


This elaborate work quite fulfils its intention, 
and supplies a want in the present advanced 
state of decorative Art in our country. It must 
have cost its excellent author years of thought and 
labour, as there is a completeness and maturi 
about it which is seldom found elsewhere, It 
has been designed for the use of all those who 
are interested in the development of the archi- 
tecture and ornament of the Romanesque, a 
style which the author considers capable of a 
vast variety of treatment, and peculiarly suitable 
to every kind of building. ing to his 
idea it the grandeur of the classic 
combined with all the beauty and richness of the 
Gothic. Certainly the illustrated examples ex- 
hibit this combination with much purity of feel- 
ing. Architects and Art-designers igen would 
drawings of 


do well to possess this work, 

which are and boldly conceived, and 
executed in tin ey It tt to find 
a place, too, in all Schools of Art, wherever 











































































pe > ~ LF ding — oe yp ol wes 
work, Mr, Gibbs is the author < nee 
our best national mon ts; we hail with plea- 
sure this his latest, but we xP in the interest 
of Art and not his last work. 


vm BY La eae pA. ; be agen 

ions and a phical Sketch of the 

Painter. By JAMES Barroane. Published 
by Virtur & Co, 


pad ey We are justi 
no of the season is so desirable as a gift- 
book to those who love and can appreciate the 
excellent in Art. 





HARTLAND ForREST; a end of South Devon. 
By Mrs. Bray. i by Lone- 
MANS & Co, 


We are glad when Christmas comes, to feel 
permitted to throw aside the stilts that during 
the earlier year condemn us to confine our 
reviews—and almost our reading—to works con- 
nected with the fine and the industrial Arts. At 
this merry time we revel in juvenile literature— 
and books whose illustrations are with pen—not 
alone pencil, Here is one whose author bears a 
mane henmieed not only by time and labour, 
but by an intelligence as spotless as it is ex- 
panded. When we arrived at the end of the 
chronicle of “ Hartland Forest,” we had so 
much enjoyed the story, its development of cha- 
racter, its incidents, and above all, its freshness, 


lossoming 
dade, as when, guided 
earnestness of a husband who 


worked with her in his beautiful rectory in 
Devonshire, rendered homage to the varied 
beauties of the “‘Tamar and the Tavy,” and 





‘Tue MorHer or Moss,’ Engraved by 
CuHartes A. TomKIns, from the Picture 
by F. Goopatt, R.A. Published by 
PILGERAM AND LEFEVRE (Successors to 
E. Gambart & Co.) 


It admirably and the 
ge Nature as well as Art. The young 
mother is about to consign her boy-ba' 
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emphatically and well ; and, as an engrav- 

ing i wil i d many ; it is an excellent work 
Art, one of the best prod 
and it has recei 
of the engraver. 


sod Loewe 





Tue Boox or Gracious Promises. For 
Illuminating. Published by J. B. BUNYARD. 


There are many ladies—there may also be many 


who em 


nating. It is a graceful pleasure. They often want 
SS aan on. They will find them i 
i them. ey will find them in 
tly-bound and printed book; carefully- 
passages from Scripture, in old Englis " 
are surrounded by appropriate emblems in owt- 
lines, as are some of the words. 
are very charming ; no doubt, in several instances, 
they are copies or adaptations from ancient 
missals: we believe others are original. At 
all events they are good, and can lead no student 
astray; not complicated, yet sufficiently full. 
The book is so bound as to open easily, thus 
to facilitate the gress of the colourist; it is 
produced at endl ont, considering its value. 





Now ANGLI SED ANGELI. 
PassMoRE. Published by T. Bootu. 


Modern literature is not given to allegory: the 
present age is too realistic—has too much to do 
with the actual—to devote its time and attention 
. Mrs. Passmore, however, 
is resolved that her readers, if they desire to find, 
In the few words that preface her 
luminous and picturesque volume she 
forbears to offer “ any explanat 
many intents it is designed shoul 
under the guise of the varied ima 
in the hope that the purpose throughout held in 
view will be found, not only in its entirety, but 
detail, manifestly revealed by 
the nature and 
We have rarely met with a volume so 
full of suggestions for 
the readers of “ Non Angli sed Angeli” do not 
always catch or fathom the author's meaning, 


cannot fail to enjoy the imagery that is 
cnsrned in this highly imaginative and 
ume 





Fairy TaLes. By Hans CurisTIAN ANDER- 
SEN. Iustrated by E. V. B. Published 
by Sampson Low & Co. 


Each of these tales is well known to English 
readers—to the whole world, indeed ; they are 
models of their order—gracefully written, high! 
interesting, and teaching valuable lessons to all 
Few compositions have been 
in our day. 
;"” we cannot, at the moment, com 
the new with the old; but two hands—those of 
H. L. D. Ward and A 
to 





Gems or Dutcu Arr. Published by Samp- 
son Low & Co. 


here a 


ved ample justice at the hands 


again to welcome Messrs. Pilgeram 
as publishers of prints, England 
greatly needs such ministers to Art-lovers. 


them in their English dress. Twelve 
accompany the 

are coloured from drawings by the 

amateur-artist E. V. B., whose facile oenell has 

; many books. 

th much knowledge, and full of 

by Lange will probably appre- 


among the best productions of 


very elegant volume, in so far 
are concerned ; but the term 
cannot well apply to Dutch pic- 


he! ae 


uctions of the artist, 


their leisure in illumi- 


to follow, and cannot 


The designs 


By Mrs. T. H. 


notice of the 
be conveyed 
employed, 


g of the conceits them- 


ustration, and even if 


These are “ newly 
ugusta Plesner-—ought 
presume have done, much 
very attractive 


They are of considerable 


will old ; those who like 


rable specimens of the Art—taken by Stephen 
Thompson ; the book is therefore l 
be useful and instructive, and to have enduring 
worth at any season of the year. 


NoTABILIA OF CURIOUS AND AMUSING FACTS 


We class these together, although issued by 
different 
exhaustible, Mr. Timbs would have worked it 
out long ago; but the British Museum has 


volumes. 


themes for Art. This book, however, is valu- 
able on other grounds ; it ts us with 

examples of seven great utch masters, whose 
works, in their way, have never been surpassed ; 
with brief descriptive notices and spe meme 
concisely and ably written by Mr. Reid, keeper 
of prints and drawings in the British Museum, a 
gentleman of large experience and great ability. 
The photographs, twelve in number, are admi- 


culated to 


ABOUT MANY THINGS. By JOHN TIMBs. 
Published by. GRIFFITH AND FARREN. 
PoPpuLAR SCIENCE. By _— Truss. Pub- 
lished by GRIFFIN & Co. 


ublishers. If the mine were not in- 


wealth enough to furnish a hundred such 
r. Timbs has the rare faculty of 
seeking and finding the grain of wheat in the 
hay-bundle, of separating the ore from the dross, 
and giving us valuable information within reason- 
able compass, and at small cost of time and 
money. There is a world of wisdom in each 
of these books ; every page tells us something 
that readers and thinkers will desire to know. 
Few more liberal benefactors of the pen have 
existed in our generation, and there is no man 
better entitled tonational recognition and reward. 
The vein of precious metal cannot last for ever, 
and some day or other Mr. Timbs will find 
that even his indefatigable industry will pant 


for repose. 





RAYS FROM THE EAST; or, Illustrations of the 
Holy Scriptures. Published by the RELI- 
Gious Tract SoOcrEty. 

This is in all respects a book ; it is full of 
useful teaching, and lead the reader with much 
tact and good results into lands that will be for 
ever ‘sacred. <A text es each chapter, 
which the author and the artist illustrate ; for 
example, ‘skin bottles and their uses ; ” “ neither 
do men put new wine into old bottles, else the 
bottles break.” The passage from St. Matthew 
is followed by an interesting history of the ways 
and customs of preserving wine in the East, 
Another treatise is on the potter’s art; another 
on water-carriers ; another on corn-grinding, and 
so forth. An immense amount of information is 
thus brought together ; and knowledge may be 
obtained on terms at once easy and Sgpecable ; 
the artist conveying almost as much as the 
author. The book is designed mainly for the 
young; but the old may profitably vad it. 





Nine Years Orp, By the Author of “St. 
‘ Olaves,”’ &c. 
HRISTMAS CAKE IN Four Quarters. B 
Lapy BARKER. 9 d 
MOONSHINE. Fairy Stories. By E. H. 
KNATCHBULL-HuGEssEn, M.P. 


Published by MacMILLAN & Co. 


We have here three volumes, good as 
the issues of Messrs. Macmillan. They are S 
the young, but not the. very young; and each 
is by an author in high favour with the i 
_ “NINE YEARS OLD” is a pleasant and instruc- 
tive book, from the hand of one who guides the 
pen carefully between the “too much” and th 
* too little,” not burthening the minds of young 
readers, but never descending to puerility. The 
a are L._ Folch are of 
excellence, i drawn and designed, 

fill of humour, without a taint of vulgarity, and 
suppl ing ee to young readers, 

“ CHRISTMAS CAKE IN Foun QUARTERS,” a 
happy idea capitally worked oy a litle 
rough and ready carving—which, however in 
keeping with the “ taste of the times,” is hardly 
ne eee for Lady Barker ; but the story- 

ing is vivid and sparkling, and the “Christmas 
Cake” will be a universal favourite 





It must suffice to say that the “ Four Quar- 


Of the stories, the scene of oneislaid in England ; 
of the second, in India ; of the third, in Jamaica; 
of the fourth, in New Zealand. are 
rather four countries than four “‘ quarters ;” but 
he would be captious who objected to the title 
of a thoroughly pleasant and instructive hook. 

‘* MOONSHINE ” is the uction of a member 
of Parliament. “The ” would 
give him “leave” to be thus employed. There 
are many of eo who cannot 
be as well occupi If children as well as 
women are to have votes, his “return ” is cer- 
tain—as Oo —. to rm 7s papery: book 
about “the ple” for the young people 
has rarely issued fon the 
** Moonshine” is so rich in “its infinite 
variety”"—so splendid a gift from oe 
that it at once takes its position at the head of 
modern fairy literature. Its imagery, however, 
is not so essentially poetic as what an Irishman 
would call the “rale original” fairy legends 
of Ireland or Germany. At times the fairies are 
ponderous and the ment is slow—this 
does not apply to the “‘Fern Fairy,” whom both 

n and pencil have treated with ample justice. 
Without any visible attempt at teaching or 
preaching, the core of each tale is sweet both to 
taste and memory. 
The illustrations are admirable ; but as they 
are by one artist, W. Brunton, cannot have the 
freshness and iety that distinguished the 
remarkable illustrations of Mrs. S. C. Hall’s 
‘- Midsummer Eve,” which contained so 
gy ay all of my exquisitely engra 

ere is one little story in “‘ Moonshine” worth 
the price of the volume, but it is not a fairy tale: 
it begins at page 177, and is called a ‘* Christmas 
Morning.” 
old who could read the winding up of this 
touching tale with dry eyes. 





Oscar, A TALE OF Norway, and other 
Stories. 

ROUND THE WORLD, and other Stories. 
ALFRED THE GREAT, and other Stories, 

THE CHILDREN AND THE SAGE, and other 
Stories. 

MOFFAT THE MISSIONARY, and other Stories. 
Louis DuvaAL, and other Stories. 


Published by GROOMBRIDGE AND Sons, Pater- 
noster Row. 

me Pony dr rag ney juvenile books have been 
publi essrs, mbridge, we presume 
as an experiment, to see how far the influence 
of their house may extend to sell them. They, 
as far as illustration and literary merit go, are 
much of the same character—*‘ much of a much- 
ness,” as the young reader might say—without 
any aid from the names of authors, perhaps 
we might say name, as there is a decided simi- 
larity in the tales, the same style, the same train 
of thought throughout the six volumes. Though 
the jects are very different, we believe 
ame Oo. Oe Oe paiestions af one Seen eee 
hand. ‘The Tale of Norway” is interesting ; 
we think a book with two or three tales is 
likely to be more popular with children than a 
volume containing only one. “ROUND THE 
WORLD ” is a réchauffé of the travels of Madame 
Ida Pfeiffer; but, strangely, the writer who has 
these “ Travels” for the press, would 

her reader to believe that the brave little 
traveller was still in this world. She has been 


There is a uniformity about the ¢eries, and 
though some of the tales, as fobs instance 
“ ALFRED THE GREAT,” is known to every 
child, yet the other stories, although historic, are 
not so familiar to our friends. 

We much prefer « Gene Emigrants” to 
the tale “Louis DuvAL,” that gives name to 
another volume; indeed, the incidents of the 
French Revolution are matters of grave history 
rather Tardly to be 


considered a wise introduction to young readers. 
There is somewhat too much’ teaching rc 





ters” indicate the four divisions of the world. 


the illustrations are scarcely up to the mark 
i and out of books re- 
ceives so much attention. 














e do not envy either young or . 
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